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WARNER 
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SWASEY 


“WHO, ME?” 


e Most executives think it's 
always in the other man’s 
plant that wastes occur——not 
in his. Yet it was in one of 
the best-managed plants in 
America that a Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe study 
showed the way to save $14,000 
in one department alone. In 
another well-managed shop 
we cut scrap loss from 25% 
to 5%. In another we cut the 
cost of a manufactured part 
from 6¢ with 60-cent labor 
to 2¢ with 75-cent labor. In 


another we showed how a 
new Warner & Swasey would 
earn 54% annual profit on the 
investment—and it did. 

A Warner & Swasey study 
of your turning work costs 
you nothing, takes but little of 
your time, does not interfere 
in the least with your plant's 
operation. It may show ways 
to cut costs, improve your 
product, improve relations 
with your operators. Isn't that 
worth a letter to Warner & 
Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio? 







Turret Lathes 
‘ Cleveland 
\ 
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Constantly establishing new low cost levels for 
steam generation, Todd combustion equipment 
is widely recognized by engineers as the stand- 
ard of quality and value in the economical pro- 
duction of heat and power. 


Backed by more than 25 years of research 
and progressive development, Todd products 
represent the ultimate in modern combustion 
equipment for liquid or gaseous fuel firing. 


No matter what kind of boiler installation you 
have—whether it is an industrial, commercial, 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


“iid 


“Tie 
in the economical production of heat and *power 


institutional, apartment house or other type of 
plant-——the chances are that Todd can cut your 
operating expenses. Whether you are at present 
burning liquid, gaseous or hard fuel, we believe 
you will profit by investigating Todd. 


Todd engineers are available without 
obligation for an impartial survey of com 
Todd 
service comprises the design and manu 
size and type of 


bustion phases of furnace operation. 


facture of the correct 
combustion equipment, for each type of 


commercial, industrial or marine boiler 


EO TM) 
iwi i 


(Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 


601 West 26th Street, New York City 


NEW ORLEANS 


GALVESTON 


SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 








LONDON 
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/ | 
| | The RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| apply “dag” colloidal graphite to the in- 
| terior walls of television's picture-taking 
| and projecting tubes—thereby intensify- 
| ing, shielding, and focusing the sensitive, 
image-forming beams. Desirable “getter” 
action is also provided. 


The part “dag” has played in the develop- 
ment of television is indicative of its versa- 
tility, permitting it to serve, for example, 
as a lubricant for steam cylinders, com- 
pressors, and internal combustion engines; 
as an impregnant of materials, to effect 
lubricity, opacity, or electrical conductivity 
as desired. 

A request on your letterhead will bring a 
new 40 page book outlining 19 properties 
and 18! uses of “dag” colloidal graphite 
in industry. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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Secretary of Commerce Harry 


has just appointed General R. FE. Vj 





warrior of Sears, Roebuck, as 
on business relations, and 
cover shows a Br SINESS W EEK { 
four years ago, u hich shows { 
| eral and Harry Hopkins ta 
| over at a luncheon of the Chica 
tives’ Club. We wouldn't go so 
say that we saw it all coming « 
| then, but Mr. Hopkins and the 
are hitting it off so well that 1 
reason U hy we shouldn't har 0 





the secrets of the General's 

given away on p. 17. 
—@O 

Over the Waves 

Joun CuapmMan, Business Weex’s for 

eign editor, currently touring | 

has come through with his first ca 7 THE! 

from Germany, which you'll tat 

thing. E 

as you | 


page 51, an inside, on-the-spot stor 
how the Reich reveals itself at th 


Leipzig Fair. 

guessed 
Menaces prevent: 
Busrness WEEK isn’t in the Frankens And t 
trade, but you'll find at least two quickly 


earlier i 
accurate 
bols thai 
‘ lire, nov 
P printed | 


aces looming up in this issue: one on p. 4 
called bindweed, the worst we 
ever known to agriculture, alread 
over 15,000,000 acres of west 
land, and another on p. 28, cook« 
the radio news agency, Transrad 
—a plan to invade the newspap 
with a national network of papers ! 
sent out by facsimile broadcasting 
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Do YOU mean what 


YOU say 


—-or what your STENOGRAPHER says? 


| prem a Stenotypist takes your dic- 
tation, you both say the same 
thing. Every syllable is typed precisely 
as you said it—not as your secretary 
guessed you said it. Machine accuracy 
prevents error. 


And machine speed gets your work 
quickly transcribed—letters are done 
earlier in the day—more easily and 
accurately. Those stenographic sym- 
bols that straggle and spraw] as fingers 
tire, now give way to crisp, machine- 
printed letters (like those you are now 





reading) that cannot be misread. 

In fact, any Stenotypist can read 
another’s notes; and during “rush” 
days one girl can take dictation while 
several more team-up to transcribe her 
notes. Thus all but the last letters can 
be typed and on your desk as soon as 
you finish dictating. 

To get this speed, to enjoy this 
accuracy, Stenotypists are employed 
by thousands of firms. Some of these 
firms started by encouraging their ex- 
perienced stenographers and secretaries 


The 


to become Stenotypists; others chose 
Stenotypists as they added new em- 
ployees. There’s no equipment for the 
employer to buy, no change of routine 
necessary. 

May we send you a copy of our new 
booklet, “‘Stenotypy in Your Office’ 
which explains how and why this 
preference for Stenotypy has come 
about? Why not tell your secretary to 
ask for it today? Your request will 
bring you a copy—promptly—without 
obligation. Address Dept. 338 ST. 


Stenotype Company 


4101 South Michigan Avenue... Chicago 


For a more efficient stenographer—ask for a Stenotypist 























Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Proves | 


N FIREMAN 







Above: Sheaffer Pen Co. 
buildings in Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. Left: H. S§. 
Wright, assistant super- 
intendent of the Sheaffer | 
plant. 


Iron Fireman Holds 
Steam Pressure Steady 


Sheaffer Pen had a steam pressure problem 
with hand-firing. Pressure fluctuated over | 
a wide range; a smoke nuisance was | 
created. Iron Fireman solved the problem. 
The report of H. W. Wright, assistant 
superintendent, says: “In moulding our 
desk pen sockets and desk pen quills, we 
require a steam pressure that must not 
drop below 90 pounds. The maximum 
boiler pressure is 103 pounds. Iron 
Fireman satisfactorily maintains an ade- 
quate margin even under adverse operat- 
ing conditions. And there no longer is 
a smoke nuisance.” 


You can scratch off a big part 
of your fuel budget 


Iron Fireman users are every year saving 
millions of dollars in fuel costs. Why not 
you? Iron Fireman offers the world’s out- 
standing line of automatic coal firing 
equipment. An Iron Fireman engineer is 
ready to make, in cooperation with your 
own engineer, fireman or consulting 
engineer, a firing survey of your boiler 
plant. See your local Iron Fireman repre- 





sentative, or mail coupon below. 


Iron Fireman is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of automatic coal burners. Both bunker-feed and 
hopper models. Available on 
convenient time payment plan. 






IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Firing 
Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto | 
~---++----Send for Data---------- 


IRON FIREMAN MPG. CO 
3141 W. 106th Se , Cleveland, Ohio 


Type of plant 
Sead me catalog Power 
) Make firing survey Commercial heating 


Name — 


Address - 


/ 
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NEW BUSINESS 





She Stuff 

Tue Jenny Suop, Cincinnati, advertises 
that anybody caught in a sudden rain 
may drop in and borrow an umbrella 
(women’s umbrellas only), without pay- 
ing anything . . . Many rural women use 
flour and sugar sacks and similar bags 
to make aprons, dish towels, and even 
dresses; now the International Printing 
Ink Corp. offers a line of washout bag 
inks, which are so made that printed 
matter on bags will stay clear, even 
when exposed to rain, but will wash out 
easily when scrubbed with water and 
soap . Publicity item from American 
Airlines: “Gentlemen may prefer blondes 
yet 18 of the 28 young women just 
selected by American Airlines, Inc., for 
training in its stewardess school at Chi- 
cago have brown hair” ... What do 
you deduce from that, gentlemen? 


What’s New? 


Dr. Arnestan F. Sprtnavs, New York 
University, has developed a camera that 
registers the 180 degrees from horizon 
to horizon . . . Cosmetic Co. is market- 
ing Ivy-Gon, a _ poison-ivy remedy, 
which the company explains was discov- 
ered when one of its own employees, 
whose hands were infected with poison 
ivy, was cured one day while doing rou- 
tine work with a number of chemicals 

. . These were all tested later, and the 
company says that a certain combination 
of them was found to be a cure. 


Our Times 

E1aut COLORS FOR WOMEN’s shoes next 
fall, and nine for men’s, have been chosen 
by a joint committee of tanners, shoe 
manufacturers, and retailers, in coopera- 
tion with the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion . . . For men: bracken tan, Britain 
brown, French cognac, barole, cordo, 
pheasant tan, Yorktan, Scotch brown, 
and tanwood ... For women: French 
cognac, port-brown, Bordeaux rouge, har- 
vest, wine, red henna, burnt toast, and 
fairway green... The International 
Flower Show, in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, March 13 to 18, will have 
more exhibits from distant points and 
more out-of-town delegations than ever 
before; there will be 276 main classes to 
be judged, and many private competi- 
tions The first sugar refinery on 
the Great Lakes is the Inland Sugar Co., 
which in mid-April will begin hauling 
raw sugar from Cuba to Milwaukee, by 
boat all the way. 


Adhibitions 

IN ITS NEWEST CAMPAIGN, Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co. is featuring the favorite 
recipes of Rube Goldberg, Ford Madox 
Ford, Achmed Abdullah, and other celeb- 


rities; this is done through a tix 


the Society of Amateur Chefs . \, 


advertising verse on a car car 


“The Queen of Hearts now lo 
knave, 

The King of 
Shave.” 


Hearts won't 


Getting ready for June weddi 


savings banks of Manhattan and Bro 


boroughs and of suburban Wes: 


County advertise jointly, “The savyi; 


Banks Are Behind the Man 
Ring.” 


Smoky 


IN ORDER TO INDUCE passengers not 


smoke on non-smoking cars, t \, 


York, New Haven & Ilartford Railroad 


has issued a gay, persuasive booklet 
“Does Smoke Get in Your Eyes?” and g 
questionnaire to passengers . . . The 


says that most of the objectors to smok- 


ing are smokers who don’t like toba 


smoke on trains 


the various types of offenders—the In 


tative, the Furtive, the Smokestack 


. . Illustrations sh 


Novice, the Restless, the Absent-Mind 
and, most pestiferous of all, the Impor 


tant Type, who “smokes in the grand 


9% 
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¥ 


manner—and somehow feels beyond thi 


rules designed to make all passenger 


comfortable.” 


Cavaleade 


J. C. Deaaan, Inc., the largest bell 
builders in the country, are making five 
carillons—the greatest number ever buil! 

T. 


chief of these, which is intended for th 


in one place at at given time 


Florida exhibits building at the \ 


York World’s Fair, has 75 bells and 


the largest ever built The S 


Perfumery, and Cosmetics Revi 


London, has held an international Jas 


mine Competition, and the winne 


Albin Wilko, perfumer of an Ameri 


firm, the Felton Chemical Co., who 


ceives the first prize for his “Jasn 
Supreme,” a handkerchief perfume « 


f 


sidered the closest reproduction ol 


odor of fresh jasmine flowers E 


mentary schools in New York Cit) 


hereafter be partly of skyscraper desig 
with two wings only two floors high, a! 


w 


a central part rising eight stories. ser 


by giant elevators that will each car 


a whole class of 45 pupils at a tim 


Add What's New? 


Baver & Biack Drviston of the Kend 
Co. offers a first-aid kit specially desig: 


for use in automobiles . . . The Airgr 
introduced by Carson 


Co., combines the principles of th: 


Manufactur 


mometer and the hygrometer, and «» 
closes at a glance whether temperat 


and humidity are in a healthful relat 


to each other. 


; 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_Don’t be too much of a Pollyanna 
about the present political outlook. 
The fortunes of business and the 
New Deal may be the same, but, 
nevertheless, after its play for confi- 
dence, the Administration is stalling 
on its appeasement program, trying 
to prevent business from running 
away with the ball in Congress. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words, and 
there have been few if any actions 
to lend substance to the program. 


Keeping Check on Congress 
Concress wants to help business. In fact, 
the legislators are ready to help more 
than the White House is sure it wants it 
to help, especially on taxes. But, when 
asked outright if he would oppose repeal 
of undistributed earnings and capital 
gains taxes, the President dodged, reply- 
ing that he wasn’t sure, couldn’t be sure 
until he checked on how much revenue 
the taxes bring in. This is not really the 
important phase of the question, and the 
President knows it, for the tax on undis- 
tributed earnings was never designed as 
a revenue-raiser. He wants more time to 
make up his mind on just how far he has 
to go to produce enough business revival 
to insure continuance of the New Deal 
after thé next election. 


For Four Years More 


Acruatty, Roosevelt is torn between 
two conflicting lines of strategy, both 
aimed at precisely the same thing—an- 
other four years of the New Deal, with 
the conservative Democrats held in 
check and the Republicans beaten at the 
polls. The object is to march on with 
new social reform just as soon as possible, 
without the sort of 12-year setback to 
the Democratic party which followed 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration. 


Case Study of Hopkins 

Harry Hopkins will continue to give a 
perfect illustration of the difficulty 
Roosevelt is in until he makes up his 
mind definitely on specific propositions. 
Hopkins knows the strength of his old 
allies—Thurman Arnold, Bob Jackson, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Corcoran and Cohen. 
He is actually more interested in ap- 
peasing them than business, afraid if he 
does not appease them first he will not 
get a chance to appease business. 

So Hopkins walks on eggs in his Des 
Moines speech—on bubbles in his press 
conferences. He is frightened by the 
word “appeasement,” can’t imagine 
where it originated. Yet the President 
had not objected to the same word in 
newspaper questions the day before. 

Perplexing? No. The President doesn’t 


have to be tactful to his adviser, for he 
will make the decision, whereas Hopkins 
fears his own acceptance of the word 
would be construed as a reflection on the 
reform program so dear to the hearts of 
his old allies. 


Committed to Appeasement 


Despite THE BEATING of the breast about 
“no backward step” in the reform pro- 
gram, done for its effect on his old 
friends, Hopkins really believes business 
must be treated better if New Dealism is 
to march on. Never forget that. He still 
doesn’t accept the idea that just letting 





No Complications 


Underwood & Underwood 
Warren Lee Pierson, president of the 
Export-Import Bank, which takes an 
important place in the agreement 
between the U.S. and Brazil’s visit- 
ing foreign minister, Oswaldo Ar- 
anha (see page 51). The bank will 
give credit to American exporters 
to promote sales to Brazil without 
further complicating exchange. 





business alone would, perhaps, produce 
the most confidence and the quickest re- 
vival. He thinks in terms of helping busi- 
ness “on 101 fronts.” But after all, help 
from a man who has the President's ear 
is better than a kick in the pants, which 
certain others to whom the President 
listens would like to deliver. 


And don't forget that in appointing 
Hopkins and in permitting assurances to 
Senators to confirmation, 
Roosevelt made commitments as to the 
course Hopkins would follow— in short, 
to appeasement. 


Shifting F. D. R.’s Power 


extension of the 


obtain his 


Don’? EXPECT ANY 
President's authority to devalue the dol- 
lar. However, Congressional committees 
are quietly exploring other means by 
which such action can be taken, if neces 
sary, without leaving it up to Roosevelt 

Legislators recognize that this coun- 
try must be in a position to act quickly 
if some other nation starts a currency 
war. In such an emergency, Congress 
probably would do so; but for protection 
when Congress is not in session, it is 
suggested that the authority in interim 
periods be vested in a committee com 
posed of the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Banking Committees, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Congress Balks at Debt 


Economy or No—and the answer will 
be “no” when the books on this session 
are audited—Congress will balk at rais- 
ing the debt limit from 45 to 50 billions. 
The Administration is really worried. 
There’s talk of a compromise by adopt- 
ing a new system of accounting that 
would separate government debt from 
“investment.” Roosevelt this 
theory in his last budget message to show 
that the public debt included more than 
three billions in “recoverable” loans and 


advanced 


investments since 193] 


Bonanza For the South 


Tue Byrnes pian for reorganization of 
relief is not getting the attention it de- 
serves as the most important piece of 
legislation, bar none, now up in Congress 

And this, in spite of the fact that 
there’s a joker in the Byrnes bill that 
would flood Dixie with money. It’s con- 
cealed in the formula by which federal 
funds would be apportioned among the 
states, 50% in the ratio which 
state’s population bears to the country’s 
total; 50% in the ratio which the num- 
ber of unemployed in a state bears to 
the total unemployed. This sounds fair 
enough, but distributing the cash ac- 
cording to the number of unemployed 
would give the South twice as much 
dough as it’s getting now because the 
numerical factor ignores the wide differ- 
ential in WPA wages. 

In New York City, for example, the 
wage for common labor is $62.50; in 
Alabama #26 a month. Either wages 
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grooming of freight engines, to 
keep them at peak efficiency, 
is but one of hundreds of ways 
in which Chesapeake and 
Ohio equipment, plant and 
man-power are kept fit and de- 
pendable...ready to speed 
your shipments safely to desti- 


nation—on time. 


In all principal cities, Chesapeake and Obio 


representatives are ready to find quick and 





efficient solutions for your shipping problems. | 


CHESAPEAKE 


and Shio LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 





! . 

| would be made uniform by the Byrnes 
| proposal or work-relief rolls in southern 
| states could be doubled. 


| Honesty and Food Stamps 


In poticinc WaALLAce’s Foop subsidy 
plan (BW—Mar}4’39,p15), which is 
scheduled to be tried out first in six cities, 
you can expect that more reliance will be 
placed on human nature than on G-men. 
Admitting that some chiseling will be un- 
avoidable, sponsors believe that the di- 
version of stamps from their proper uses 
by relief clients will be checked before it 
reaches dangerous proportions by (a) 
their wives, and (b) their neighbors who 
are not on relief. 

Most retailers, they believe, will play 
ball and a few drastic applications of the 
stiff penalties to be provided will, it is 
hoped, keep the others in line. 


Major Drug Fight 


Seizure OF Bromo-SELTZER STOCKS in 
New York and other cities is part of a 
drive by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to eliminate acetanilide bromide 
products from the market. You can 
figure that by this move drug law en- 
forcement officials have started the big- 
gest fight in their career. Action was 
taken under the 1938 law prohibiting 
shipment of drugs dangerous to health 
when used in the dosage or with the 
frequency suggested on the labels. 

Maryland’s legislators will run to the 
rescue of Emerson Drug Co. They claim 
that the government’s action is contrary 
to the understanding of Congressmen 
who participated in writing the law. 
Seizure of a less well-known product 
preceded action against the Baltimore 
concerns. 


Start Advertising Suit 


THE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL provisions of 
last year’s Wheeler-Lea Act are due to 
get their first workout as the Federal 
Trade Commission tackles the false ad- 


| vertising of foods and drugs. Several 


cases have been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution and the 
first criminal action under the law has 
been taken against Purity Products Co., 
Chicago. This concern is charged with 
violating a previous order by FTC to 
cease and desist from advertising prod- 
ucts which the Commission judged con- 
trary to law on the ground that they 
were injurious to health if used as pre- 
scribed in the advertising or under cus- 
tomary or usual conditions. 


Data-Hunt 


CENSUS-TAKING is not dramatic but it 
furnishes business with most of its basic 
data on the nation as a producer and 


| consumer. Plans for the 1940 census are 


under way now. Coverage will be greater 


| than ever before. 


Conferences to which you are welcome 
will be held in Washington during the 
coming week on what the manufacturing 
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New Anti-Trust Twis: 


Wirn tHe ap of the Departn 
of Agriculture, certain of the 
fendants named in the Chi 
federal grand jury’s milk trust 
dictments are working out a 
sent decree. This is in line 
an idea sponsored by Thur 
Arnold, assistant attorney gen 
that other government agencies 
view the economic effects of . 

sent decrees proposed by defi | 
ants to anti-trust suits, thus 
lieving the Department of Jus 

of acting both as prosecutor 
“judge.” 

The Department of Comm: 
would be consulted as the frank 
advocate of the business involved. | 
The Federal Trade Commis 
would be called in to protect the | 
public interest in the framing of | 
decrees before they are finally 
presented to the court for appr: 

Procedure suggested still is te 
tative, but Department of Justice 
lawyers believe it can be applied 














without going to Congress 
legislation. 
and distribution schedules should 


clude. This may be the last time that a 
census of population and business » 

occur in the same year. It’s such a tr 

mendous job that the Census Burea 
wants to spread the load in future 


Building Costs Watched 


DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE officials, work 
ing in close harmony with the staff o! 
the Temporary National Economic ¢ 
mittee are keeping a close 
building costs. 

Uniform advances in prices; th 
tions between producer, dealers and cot 
tractors; and union boycotts of certa 
equipment and materials are being 
vestigated. Evidence of conspiracy 
tween builders and lending institut 
to control new construction and mai 
tain house prices also is being hunt 
The checkup on building materials in- 
cludes lumber, millwork, roofing, cemen! 
masonry, plumbing and electrical equip 
ment. 


Chaining the World 

CHAIN STORE LoBBYISTS who've been do 
ing their stuff in Washington this week 
had reason to think that they've bee 
concentrating on the wrong capital, that 
they should have put in some time 
Juneau, Alaska. On Monday the Alaska 
Senate passed a House bill putting a ta 
of $10 to $200 on chain units, depending 
on the number of stores in the chai 
“anywhere in the world.” That beats 
Patman’s “death tax”—which would 
slide up only with the number of units 
in the United States. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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gre 2.62. 5.8 5.8.8 3 3.23 SPETRFRES RESETS Eee eT 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Age Ago 


THE INDEX.-- t 100.8 101.9 88.0 


PRODUCTION 

% Steel Ingot Operations % ' 55.8 53.4 39.9 

% Automobile Production . 75,660 78,410 22,165 

*% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,482 $3,279 $3,390 

*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,473 $8,564 $8,628 

*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . 2,226 2.287 2,149 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bblis.)...... 3,329 3,442 3,349 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) coee 11,418 1,427 1,079 
















































































TRADE 
*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)....... 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, . 144.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) o* ie $36.38 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) ‘ $15.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ vou J 11.250¢ 
ee rr a eee SE, Rs GO, Be wccccecestécodnesevedunceees . $0.71 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... .79¢ 2.79¢ 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... . 8.99¢ 
Wool Tops «(New York, Ib.) on $0.864 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). .73¢ 16.51¢ 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 

Other Securities Held, reporting member 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 3,380 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,586 2,563 


21,231 
4,357 
1,385 
9,296 
3,002 
1,391 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 124.9 : 122.2 1086.5 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 33.0 31.4 . 28.3 29.8 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... at 72.1 714 ' 58.2 55.6 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 102.1 99.9 ¢ 97.1 87.6 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares).... 847 1845 606 563 


*® Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended March 4. ¢t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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THE LIGHT DELIVERY PANEL 
113\%-inch wheelbose 


Business Men Agree— 


“CHEVROLET TRUCKS ARE THE TRUCKS OF TRIPLE SAVINGS” 


Save on purchase price . . . Save on gas and oil . . . Save on upkeep 


Every Chevrolet truck earns its way, mile by mile, day by day, 
through an unequaled combination of low first cost, low operating 
cost, and low maintenance cost. And now, no matter how large or 
how small is your truck operation, there is a Chevrolet exactly suited 
to your needs. You have your choice of 45 different models in eight 
wheelbases. Capacities range from fleet light delivery models to 
massive heavy duty units of 14,000 pounds gross rating. See these 
new 1939 Chevrolet trucks—“The Thrift-Carriers for the Nation” — 
and ask for a thorough demonstration today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 





N Entirely designed ard entirely built 

ew | by Chevrolet . . . offering amazing 

- Bui new triple savings . . . the threefold 
Chevrolet Built economies of extra big lood spoce, 
CAB-OVER- Chevrolet's new lower prices, and 
Chevrolet's exceptionolly iow oper- 

ENGINE oting costs. Ask your Chevrolet 
MODELS dealer for a demonstration—today! 

















THE THRIFT-CARRIERS 03GF FOR THE NATION 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Building industry can be expected to lead the upward movement 





after the present recession touches bottom, around end of March. 





DvuRING THE WEEK under review there 
were no striking developments either in 
the field of industry, of finance, or of 
public affairs as affecting business. The 
rate of industrial activity made little 
change; the stock and commodity mar- 
kets were firm but not sensational; the 
international situation was relatively 
quiescent; and political debates at home 
produced nothing extraordinary. There 
is no reason, then, to change the general 
forecast for the near future. The present 
recession should touch bottom some time 
around the end of March, and the second 
quarter may then be expected to see a 
recovery to at least as good a level as 
that reached at the end of 1938 and 
probably to one slightly higher. As long 
as the construction industry is active and 
is exerting its influence on the rest of 
the economy—in other words, through- 
out the summer building season—this 
higher level of activity ought to hold. 
Beyond that, the prospects are doubtful. 


Rise After March 


For the past three weeks the index of 
general industrial activity has held at 
approximately 100. This constitutes at 
least a temporary “flattening out,” of the 
kind which frequently precedes an up- 
turn. It seems more likely, however, that 
this base will be broken on the down- 
side instead. This is not a forecast of 
serious further decline; it merely means 
that there is still some readjustment to 
go through and that the month of March 
will see this readjustment. Once it is 
completed, the way will be ready for 
the spring and summer upturn. 


Different Pattern This Year 


The current business movement is 
partly the result of a somewhat different 
seasonal pattern this year than in other 
years. As a matter of fact, neither Janu- 

vy, nor February, nor March so far as 
can be told at the time of writing, has 
seen an actual drop in the total volume 
f activity. The secret of the decline in 

» index is merely that an advance of 
wo or three points is to be expected in 
each of these months, and that this ad- 
vance has not occurred. In other words, 


Residential contracts twice as high as a year ago. 





the normal seasonal rise which culminates 
with the Easter trade is absent. The rea- 
son is that the advance in the last half 
of 1938 was too rapid to hold, and that 
the reaction which inevitably followed 
offset the effect of what would otherwise 
have been the January-March rise. 


Expect Active Summer 

This year any spring improvement 
will be associated not with the Easter 
trade, textiles and dry goods, etc., but 
with construction. In other words, it is 
still likely to come, but it will occur 
from April to June, while the construc- 
tion industry is rising to its seasonal 
peak. In a year in which building bears 
as much of the burden as is expected for 
1939, summer tends to be a time of more 




















active business, partly at the expense of 
less activity in the other seasons 


Construction Contracts Up 


The figures for construction contracts 
awarded in the month of February, as 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corp. for 
the 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, make an extremely favorable im 
pression. Residential building contracts 
are twice as high as in February, 1938, 
and on a seasonally adjusted basis ex 
ceed the highest months of the last seven 
years (which months were the last four 
of 1938) by a considerable margin. The 
prospects for holding this level are good, 
based on the continued flow of mortgage 
applications for new building into the 
Federal Housing Administration, on the 





In the Outlook 








Personal Income Taxes —What States, What Kind 





= No personal income taxes 
ES Investment income only 
Se | All types of income, residents only 


S22 All types of income, residents & non-residents 


Deoto: The Tox Research Foundation 
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This is Federal income tax week. With state taxes coming up next, 
this is what residents of the various states are going to be in for. 
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gradual beginning of U. S. Housing Au- 
thority slum clearance work throughout 
the country, and on the increased margin 
of income over necessary living expenses 
which the people are able to show this 
year, and from which they are able to 
finance new residential building. 
Non-residential contracts did not do 
quite as well in February, but the rise 
of 75 to 80% over the year before was 
wholly satisfactory. As has become cus- 
tomary in the last year, public works 
were the dominant influence in this rise, 
and the Public Works Administration 
spending program adopted by Congress 
last June was the dominant influence in 
public works. The privately financed 
non-residential building increased, but 
by a much smaller percentage than the 
total of public and private combined. 


Actual PW A Work Near 


There is usually a lag of two or three 
months between the award of a contract 
and the peak of actual work on the same 
project. This lag is longer when the con- 
tract is let in the winter, and longest 
when it is let early to meet a deadline, 
as many of the PWA contracts were in 
December, 1938. The actual influence of 
the heavy contract awards of the last 
six months, therefore, will be felt during 
the spring and summer of 1939. Nor is it 
likely that public works awarded will 
decline now, the Dec. 31 deadline for 
commencement of work under the PWA 
spending program having been passed. 
In fact, a lot of the work supposedly 
commenced in December was of the 
“token” variety. 
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Fair Chance for Labor ‘Truce 


Success or failure of conference between C.I.(, 
and A.F.L. seems to depend on whether Roosevelt can 
keep spotlight of publicity turned on. 


SoMEWHAT cLOsER to each other, but 
still only within hailing distance, the 
AF.L. and C.1.0. began to talk over 
peace plans this week. Unfortunately 
considerable hostility was evident in the 
very beginnings of the talks, when the 
C.1.0. presented a series of suggestions 
and the A.F.L. flared up, but after the 
first two meetings it was clear that a 
majority of the conferees wanted to dis- 
cuss things as fully as possible. 

* When Daniel Tobin of the teamsters’ 
union rejoined the A.F.L. team, chances 
for a truce improved tremendously. Ear- 
lier he had been appointed to the con- 
ference committee, along with Matthew 
Woll and Harry Bates, but had declined 
to serve after Pres. William Green an- 
nounced that the federation was going 
into the talks with certain reservations— 
that it could not discuss changes in 
A.F.L. structure or its economic and po- 
litical philosophies. Tobin, who is the 
federation’s strongest advocate for peace, 
immediately declined to serve. Green 
then appointed Thomas Rickert in his 
stead, and at the last minute Administra- 
tion pleas brought Tobin back into the 
conference, 





But You Ought to See the Other Guy 











One town that’s ready for a labor 
truce is Westwood, Calif., where a 
two-year-old A.F.L-C1.0. battle 
is still going strong at the Red River 
Lumber Co. The latest round in the 


International 
fight for jurisdiction over the Red 
River workers must have gone to 
A.F.L., for when the smoke cleared 
away C.J1.0. headquarters were 
found in this confused condition. 


With John L. Lewis, Philip M 
and Sidney Hillman sitting in for C.1.0, 
this meant that seven men were o) 
panel. At least four of them (L 
Murray, Hillman, and Tobin) are known 
to friends to be ready to comprom 
order to gain peace. Woll is a member of 
the federation group which has believed 
for the past year and a half that th 
C.1.0. is “disintegrating” and that lapse 
of time only improves A.F.L. str 
but Woll also is the man who declared a 
year ago that “we cannot preach coo; 
tion with management and practice 
sion in our own household.” Ricker! 
an opponent of Hillman’s in organizing 
garment makers, and Bates represent 
highly craft-conscious building t: 
but both are steady men and old |} 
at negotiation. 

-As the conferences began, chances wer 
good for an ultimate truce on jur 
tional war, fair for some sort of joint « 
cil to settle fights (with the governm: 
represented), and poor for arrange: 
of a single body of organized labor | 
supersede both C.I.0. and A-F.L. (w! 
was one of the suggestions made 


the C.1.0.). 


President Watches Situation 

Very apparent was the close wate! 
which the Administration was keeping on 
the situation, and the fact that the first 
meeting was held in the White H: 
had the desired effect of focusing publi 
attention on the parley. Neutral ob- 
servers stuck to the prediction (B1\ 


. Mar4’39,p14) that the success or failur 


of the conferences would depend on 
successful the Administration was 
keeping this spotlight of public scrutiny 
turned on. 

Despite the President’s request for a: 
tion “in the early months of 1939,” how- 
ever, the negotiations cannot be « 
cluded quickly unless they are broken of 
by disagreement. Neither the C.1.0. nor 
the A.F.L. group will make a deal wit 
out referring the proposition to the rank 
and-file membership of the unions or t 
their respective executive councils. In 
the case of C.1.0., the conferees happen 
to be the three men who represent thie 
major voting power, money, and brains 
of the industrial union movement, but 
they won’t sign anything without report- 
ing in regular style. The A.F.L. commit- 
tee is not as powerful, even though Tobin 
heads the largest craft union, and it must 
act as an agent for the federation’s execu 
tive council. 
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Step Up Air Mail Service 














A new non-stop air mail service is 
demonstrated at _ the 
Pa. airport. With the aid of a grapple 


Coatesville, 


the plane picks up a mail bag sus- 
pended on a free rope hanging be- 
tween two poles (above), delivers 








Wide World 
mail by dropping it while in flight. 
When it gets the Post Office De- 
partment’s O.K. this service will 
go into effect, in May, in 55 towns 
West 


in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, and Ohio. 





FTC Asks Tougher Trust Laws 


Trade commission urges investigating committee 


to simplify prosecutions of monopolies and to forbid 


physical mergers that lessen competition. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
You couldn’t blame business for being a 
bit confused this week. While President 
Roosevelt was further embroidering his 
program of business appeasement with 
promises of no new reform bills this ses- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission was 
wading into business with both fists fly- 
ing in its testimony before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
about monopolistic practices. And the 
“Monopoly Committee” seemed more 
than idly interested in FTC’s ideas that 
what was needed was an anti-trust law 
“with real teeth in it”—a law that would 
not require proof of collusion as a basis 
of legal action but would substitute for 
that present requirement the simple cita- 
tion of the existence of fixed prices, pro- 
duction restrictions, exclusive dealing 
contracts, etc., as proof of monopolistic 
manipulation. 


Explains Shortcomings of Laws 
Of course, in view of the appeasement 
program, chances are heavily against any 
disturbing alteration in the anti-trust 
laws this session, but the commission has 
spread on the record a comprehensive 
denunciation of the shortcomings of those 
laws—the first such job it has done—and 
made an effective demand for their 


amendment to which Congress may ulti- 
mately respond. As a matter of fact, the 
reform for which FTC is plugging is one 
to which some business men are them- 
selves responsive. Others, conceivably, 
might be enticed to accept FTC's pro- 
gram on the basis on which Willis J. Bal- 
linger, the conmission’s economic ad- 
viser, presented it, i.ec., as a defense 
against the encroachment of totalitarian- 
ism. The argument runs in this fashion: 
Political democracy cannot exist with- 
out economic democracy; the essence of 
economic democracy is a free market; 
no market is free which is affected in any 
degree by monopolistic conditions; and 
when “the economist .. . finds in in- 
dustries excessive profits and inflexible 
prices, or excesSive production and in- 
flexible prices, or rising prices and fall- 
ing costs of production over a long period 
of time, he knows that monopolistic con- 
ditions are present, even though the de- 
tection of any conspiracy to restrain the 
law of supply and demand may be hope- 
less or extremely difficult.” 

Attempting to hinge his demand for 
amendment of the anti-trust laws to the 
popular theme of recovery rather than 
to reform, Mr. Ballinger continued: “The 
remarkable difficulty of economic recov- 
ery and the ominous developments 


abroad indicate the need for serious in 
vestigation and action to relieve capital 
ism of as much as possible of the dead 
ening growth of trade restraints.” 

With the presentation of this prologue, 
FTC brought the “Monopoly Commit 
tee” face to face for virtually the first 
time with the heart of its problem—con 
centration of economic power and what 
to do about it. The answer to that ques 
tion must inevitably involve TNEC in 
the declaration of fundamental economic 
policies and the development of legisla 
tion to give them effect. That's a long 
range program; so for the present FTC 
asks only for what it considers a few pre 
liminary Clayton 


changes in the and 


Sherman acts 


Action Favored by FTC 


It would, for example, like to see the 
Clayton law amended to prohibit phys 
ical mergers when the effect would lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 

-and business men remember that in its 
investigation of the agricultural imple 
ment FTC 
enterprise 


business defined as monop 
that 
grows, by getting control of competitors, 
until it 
industry’s output or sales.” 

As regards the Sherman Act, FTC 
would like to see the Miller-Tvdings 


amendment repealed. This amendment 


olistic “any company 


controls more than 10° of an 


pushed through two years ago as a rider 
to an appropriation bill whose passage 
was imperative, makes it possible to fix 
a minimum retail price on goods moving 
in interstate commerce under the author 
ity of any or all of the 44 state fair 
trade laws. Previously outlawed by the 
anti-trust acts, resale price maintenance 
on a national scale has now become an 
accomplished fact as a result of the pass 
age of the Miller-Tydings law—particu 
larly as regards drugs and liquor. FTC's 
demand for repeal of this measure met 
considerable response in the committee, 
which seemed to take a special delight in 
kicking the fair trade laws around 


Gives Data on Extent of Control 


Accomplishment of even these two 
legislative objectives would, in the FTC's 
opinion, still leave much to be desired 
Just how much apparent this 
week when the commission, having fin 
ished its general presentation, buckled 
down to the job of giving TNEC its idea 
of the exact extent of monopolistic con 
trol in a dozen industries—steel, farm 
machinery, rubber tires, sulphur, milk, 
poultry, fish, liquor, 
glass containers, and artichokes. 

Steel was a natural No. 1 on the list, 
for ever since 1924, when the steel indus- 
try dropped the old “Pittsburgh plus’ 
system of price control, then under the 


became 


cheese, tobacco, 


commission's fire, FTC has been peeved 
about adoption of a multiple 
point system to keep a delivered price 
system in effect 

With the filing of its report on steel, 


basing 
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Manganese, a necessary ingredient in 
steel-making, was recently classified 
by the War Dept. as strategic raw 
material No. 1. Though the U.S. has 
depended heavily on distant sources 
for manganese in the past, the up- 


it was evident that FTC had been in no 
sense mollified by the recent relaxations 
in steel’s basing point system of price 
control (BW—Jul23°38,p29). The com- 
mission bluntly said that competition in 
the industry had been reduced to “gen- 
tlemanly emulation in the art of making 
friends and influencing people.” 

Frank A. Fetter, who had teamed up 
with Economist John T. Flynn to but- 
tress the FTC prologue last week, then 
took up the cudgels; the retired profes- 
sor of Princeton, an authority on basing 
point systems, described in meticulous 
detail their operation and branded them 
as inexcusably wasteful, particularly be- 
cause of the cross-hauling losses which 
result. Prof. Fetter once estimated these 
losses amounted to a billion dollars a 
year. 


Alternative Measures Offered 


What to do about the steel situation? 
Two alternatives were apparent to the 
government witnesses who argued that 
something had to be done—again, “to 
stop the trend to totalitarianism.” One 
would be to force abandonment of all 
price controls; but this step would be 
uneconomic in so far as the resulting 
competition would force wholesale re-lo- 
cation of steel plants in order to achieve 
the lowest possible freight cost both on 
raw materials and shipment of finished 
steel to large consuming centers. The 
other alternative would be to permit the 
industry to continue to use its present 
pricing controls but only under a system 
in which the government would represent 
the public interest. 

Thus, once again, TNEC was brought 
face to face with the necessity for estab- 
lishing a broad social and economic policy 
against which to weigh various legisla- 
tive proposals, a necessity which isn’t 
likely to be satisfied for a good many 
months to come—if ever. 





and-coming Cuban-American Man- 
ganese Corp., whose Cuban pit is 
shown above, is cutting costs down 
to a point where it looms as a sub- 
stantial factor in supplying the U.S. 
when and if the war need arises. 


Manganese Supply 


U. S.’s problem of getting 
vital material seems near solution, 
as Cuban-American Manganese 
Corp. cuts costs, increases output. 


IF AND WHEN the United States makes up 
its mind to build a stock pile of vital war 
materials (BW—Mar4’39,p16), neigh- 
borly Cuba will be only too glad to help 
out with manganese. Specifically, Ameri- 
can-owned Cuban-American Manganese 
Corp. has pared costs to a point where 
it has become a substantial factor in 
supplying the United States with this 
vital ingredient of steel making—and its 
potential capacity is well above present 
output. 

This company, 90% owned by Free- 
port Sulphur Co., is the world’s only 
producer concentrating manganese ore 
on a commercial scale by the flotation 
process. It is the largest North American 
producer of commercial grade (about 
50%) manganese, with an output’ of 
130,000 tons in 1937 compared with 20,-, 
000-odd in 1933. In 1937 it pulled ahead 
of Brazil as the fourth largest supplier 
of the United States. And, in case of 
war, Cuba is only 90 miles offshore in 
contrast with the remoteness of other 
major suppliers (Russia, British India, 
the Gold Coast of Africa, Brazil) . 


Mystery of the Cyclops 

Metal men, when they sit down to 
talk about such things, often hark back 
to the case of the-good ship Cyclops 
which cleared Rio de Janeiro for the 
United States in 1918 with 10,000 tons 
of manganese in its hold, and has never 
been heard from since. The Cyclops 
sailed a calm sea. No U-boat commander, 
so far as is known, ever reported tor- 
pedoing the ship. Yet never a bit of float- 
ing wreckage nor word of any survivor 
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among the 283 persons aboard has 
to light in the intervening years to 
the mystery. 

It was in those war days, when 
duction of distant manganese su; 
was disrupted or when ships to 
cargoes to the United States wer 
tremendous premium, that this co 
first attempted large-scale product 
the metal. Continental United State. }yq: 
vast supplies of ore—enough, pe: 
to match the needs of metallurgy iy 
verting all the country’s known res 
of iron ore into steel. But many of |}, 
deposits are difficult to concentrat. 
are either more costly to operate o 
far from the steel centers to get { 
competition with big foreign sourc: 

However, this country ran up its 
duction from $1,474 tons in 191 
129,405 in 1917 and 305,869 in 1918. For 
those years, imports were 576,000, (29. 
000, and 491,000 tons, respectively. Yet 
it had required three years for domesti 
production to be stepped up to one-third 
the actual 1937 imports of the | i 
States (911,922 tons). And after th, 
war, home production fell back 1. 
previous rather inconsequential leve! 

Amount of steel handled has vastly i: 
creased since the days when an infant 
industry could use ox-blood as a 
oxidizer—one reason the War and Nav, 
departments wish there was a larger 1 
ganese supply at home and in nearby 
neighbors. A reason, in fact, why Free 
port Sulphur bought into Cuban-Ameri 
can Manganese in 1932. 


Improvements Introduced 


Cuban manganese has always been or 
the United States’ free list, whereas ot her 
offshore suppliers had to pay a duty of |¢ 
a lb. (about $7.80 a ton on 35% n 
ganese ore, or $11.20 on 50%). Cuba 
could compete, but its production wasn't 
very economical. So Freeport Sulphur's 
engineers put their heads together and 
figured on improvements. Fred Norcros 
Lindley Morton, and Monroe Lanier, for 
Freeport, went to New York representa- 
tives of F. L. Smidth & Co., Danish 
builder of metallurgical kilns. They ex 
plained the process they had in mind, 
were told it couldn’t be done. 

So Cuban-American went along 
spectacularly until 1935 when the U.5- 
Brazil trade pact halved the duty on 
manganese to all “most-favored” nations 
That reduction floored Cuban-American 
So Fred Norcross again went to the 
Smidth company, and again was discour- 
aged. But Freeport was determined. Nor- 
cross was sent to Copenhagen where, 
finally, he got what he wanted from the 
Smidth home office. At a cost of half a 
million dollars, Cuban-American re- 
equipped with a process unique in the his- 
tory of manganese concentrating. This 
process enabled the company, even late 
last year when prices were depressed by 
heavy Russian shipments, to show 4 
profit on its marked-down inventory. 
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Ur ror SENATE QUIzzING on his fitness 
for the cabinet job, Harry Hopkins was 
asked about his lack of business experi- 
ence. He retorted that neither had Gen. 
Wood any business experience before 
taking over the management of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

[he general, whose temper flares 
quickest at inaccuracy, gave the papers 
an irate interview sketching the facts. 
He retired from the Army and served 
two years with du Pont and General 
Asphalt before resuming the uniform 
for the World War. After the war he 
was five years working his way up in 
Montgomery Ward. Then he left and 
was hired by Sears as a vice-president. 
He moved up to the Sears front office 
only when he had earned a promotion 
and his predecessor died. As a clincher, 
he pointed out that 10 of his Army 
years were on administrative work in 
the Canal Zone and that in wartime he 
was Director of Purchases and Storage. 

Last week Sec. Hopkins appointed 
Wood his official adviser on business 
relations—which to Wood means help- 
ing Hopkins find out what he can do 
to aid business, and helping business 
find out how to work with government. 
He took the post on condition that it 
be temporary, without title or admin- 
istrative duties, and expects to be back 
at his Sears desk within four months. 


Possesses Great Memory 


Gen. Wood has unusual equipment 
to match any responsibility. He works 
long and hard, leaving home before 
7:30 in the morning and frequently 
catching the late evening suburban 
trains. He likes people, has many real 
friends. But above all else he has one 
of the world’s really great memories. 

His Miss Richardson is sure from her 
20 years experience as his secretary 
that he knew every white, black, or 
yellow man in the Canal Zone 30 years 
ago—and remembers them all. Far sur- 
passing his memory for people is his 
memory for figures. On trips to district 
conventions, the General's principal job 
is to interview all store managers one 
at a time while his lieutenants conduct 
group meetings. He goes to these ses- 
sions entirely unequipped with written 
reports. Depending solely on his mem- 
ory he discusses with each manager the 
figures on his own store, virtually down 
to the fourth decimal place—and legend 
has it he has never been wrong. 

A man who worked with him im his 
youth recently bemoaned his own com- 
parative obscurity: “Down in Panama, 
Wood used to turn down the best 
parties so he could stay home and read 
census figures. Because he wanted to, 





The Man Who Remembers F; igures 


mind you! The rest of us knew he 
must be a little bit touched, but he 
can have as much fun with statistics 
as some men can have with whisky.” 

To anybody who knows his hobby, a 
line in the news story about his Depart- 
ment of Commerce appointment was 
illuminating: “Wood is in Washington 
attending a Census Bureau meeting.” 
Actually, he stopped off on his way 
back from a Caribbean cruise, and he 
probably had more fun in the Census 
Bureau than on the ship. 

Any question that comes up—busi 
ness, political, social—Wood examines 
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General Robert E. Wood on a busi- 
ness trip with Mrs. Wood. 


against the background of knowledge 
he has gathered from thirty-odd Sta- 
tistical Abstracts of the United States 
and similar six-pound tomes. It’s his 
great delight to show the store manager 
at Amarillo, Texas, that the shrinkage 
in his saddlery and harness sales ex- 
ceeded by 2% the reduction in the 
horse population of the Panhandle, or 
to argue with the mail-order chief at 
Atlanta about the birth and death rates 
of Fulton County. 

His friends marvel at his liberal 
political leanings. He has been on 
friendly terms with the New Dealers at 
all times, even when he has disagreed 
with them. He makes no secret of hav- 
ing voted for Roosevelt in '32 and '36, 
nor of his growing misgivings about his 
’36 vote. He has been called to Wash- 
ington dozens of times since 1933 to 
advise or testify or serve on committee. 

Wood explains his atypical behavior 
by his census hobby. “A lot of busi- 
ness men won’t look at the facts. They 
are opposed to change because they 
don’t like the idea. Their reasoning is 





based on their dislikes. When you know 
the average current income and trend 
for tenant farmers aad sharecroppers in 
some states, for example, you can’t dis- 
miss the problem by saying they are 
shiftless. Instead, you know something 
has to be done to protect society against 
such a focus of trouble, and you lose 
your horror of the fellow who is willing 
to try to clear up the mess.” 


Statistics Point Way 


At Montgomery Ward in the years 
immediately following the war, Wood 
was instrumental in laying out the 
plans for expanding from a strict mail 
order business into chain stores. When 
he left there and accepted a Sears offer, 
Ward's was giving Sears a good run 
for its leadership. A new Sears presi- 
dent, Charles M. Kittle, and Gen. R. E. 
Wood changed all that. 

Both of them believed the South 
would bring our next great national 
growth—Kittle because he was an III- 
inois Central man, Wood because his 
census figures said so. So they opened 
a string of southern mail order houses. 
Next they out-argued Julius Rosenwald 
and started a retail chain. They picked 
the larger cities, which Ward's had 
kept out of. Especially in the South, 
they built on a scale that to most 
observers looked over-ambitious. 

Kittle died soon, Wood stepped up 
to the presidency. And he began doing 
things that brought a world of scorn 
on his firm, such as establishing several 
medium-sized neighborhood department 
stores in a big city instead of one mam- 
moth store downtown. Wood knew 
from his census figures which way trade 
was going. Sears retail operations have 
been very successful in metropolitan 
centers where this plan was followed. 


Able Men Developed 


When he moved up from president to 
chairman a few months ago, it was 
rather a bow to the Sears retirement 
rule—which in deference to Julius 
Rosenwald omitted the chairmanship— 
than an admission that the General was 
too old to run the business. He has, 
over the years, developed some big-gage 
men in the organization. No doubt 
Messrs. Carney, Nelson, et al., could do 
an excellent job if Wood were to 
abandon them. 

But the best guess of old friends and 
associates is that R. E. Wood will be 
in the driver’s seat at Sears for a long 
while yet. He hardly dares retire until 
some young sprout comes along who 
has the same wholehearted devotion to 
the ponderous publications of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
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Boom in Silk Causes Dismay 


Small Japanese crop, plus big demand, brings 


a price rise. 


American makers of advertised hosiery are 


uncertain about retail prices they must fix. 


ReMEMBER THE SILK SHIRT ERA of the 
World War? When labor glorified high 
wages in shirts costing $20 (and verily 
the lilies of the field were not arrayed 
like one of these) ? Well, Japan is now in 
a similar war boom period. 

Domestic demand points upward and 
this, developing at the end of a short 
crop, has caused raw silk prices to act 
like a Montana mustang with a burr 
under his tail. The resultant speculation 
puts the Japanese government in a tough 
spot. Nippon’s campaign for Chinese 
trade and good-will continues with una- 
bated gunpowder. War demands create 
an urgent need for foreign exchange. 
Japan’s chief means for financing vital 
purchases in the U. S. is export to us of 
raw silk. But as silk prices mount, Amer- 
ican weavers turn more and 
rayvons or rayon-silk mixtures. And there 
is the serious danger that with the con- 
stant improvement in synthetic fibers, 


more to 


many American looms once weaned from 

silk will never return to it. The American 
+99 

girl’s leg and torso represents the great- 

est of all markets for Japanese silk. 


Tokyo Limits Fluctuation 


The Tokyo government well knows all 
these things and has taken stern action 
to prevent runaway prices. Last week it 
closed for two days the silk bourses in 
Kobe and Yokohama; also it put a ceil- 
ing to prices by limiting fluctuation on 
any single future's position to ¥50 (per 
bale of 132} Ib.) 
The New York market 
stampeded, though it naturally got the 
ripples of Japan’s gambling wave. From 
$2.094 per Ib. for spot silk on Feb. 18, 
prices on the New York Commodity Ex- 
change rose to $2.87 last week but later 
subsided to $2.26 bid and $2.30 asked. 

There are several reasons why Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers refused to start 
a buying panic. For one thing, the price 
bulge comes between seasons. Manufac- 


in any single day. 
refused to be 


turing of piece goods for the Easter and 
spring demand is finished. The same is 
true of stockings; manufacturers are now 
facing the summer when the American 
gal displays her legs bare and tanned, 
wearing anklets that reach just above 
her shoes. 

This affords only a breathing spell. 
The stocking maker must decide by mid- 
April or May (much earlier than the 
piece-goods man) what he is going to do 
about buying silk. That is the time he 
must start working for his fall season, 
the year’s most important market period. 





The gentry who are due to perspire 
most copiously over the dilemma are the 
makers of nationally advertised brands 
of hosiery. Their promotion is based on 
fixed retail prices. Since sales campaigns 
must be prepared ahead of time, manu- 
facturers are now facing the perplexity 
of fixing those prices without being sure 
what silk costs will be when they start 
the season’s production. Makers of un- 
branded hosiery naturally have greater 
freedom of price movement. Some of 
these already have announced 25¢ a doz. 
price increases. 

Silk interests in this country share the 
dissatisfaction of the Japanese govern- 
ment over the price trend. They had just 
succeeded in gaining greater acceptance 
for silk in American styles and demand. 
Price is the ultimate market factor and 
the synthetic boys are waiting to take 
over every foot of ground lost by the 
natural fiber. If textile manufacturers are 
caught off base by prices after going to 
bat for silk, they are not likely to repeat 
the effort in the future. 

There has been a stabilized ratio of 
cost prices between raw silk and rayon 
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of about 24 to 1. Thus when ray. , «)) 
for 60¢ per Ib., with silk selli; 
$1.50 to $1.75, everything proc« 
an even keel. But above this p: 
essors of silk must readjust their 
From long experience they kn 
Mrs. Consumer’s resistance is 
and immediate. While the sil! 
point upward, the rayon price tr 
been downward. (A continuanc: 
silk prices may invite an ad\ 
rayon.) 

Silk interests realize that the sent 
situation will only intensify the 
ment of American synthetics. Ju 
ing over the hill is du Pont’s 
(BW—Oct29'38,p18) . It is a t 
threat to the remaining citadels Ik— 
underwear textiles and hosiery. S 
ducers may think the talk of this 
is being amplified for their benefit but 
official Japanese quarters it is known | 
be real. Current 
Chinese and Italian competition 


events also 


Cocoon Crop Below Average 


The crop shortage is at the bottom of 
the speculative splurge. Japan’s spring 
crop of cocoons was off. In the fall 
tive ailments attacked the worms before 
they began to spin, so that they died or 
produced defective fibers. The 1938 crop 
was about 20% under the annual averay: 

A contributory factor was the war's 
effect on the labor market. The Chinese 
campaign took young men from {| 
farm. Over-stimulated 
drew both men and women from the si 
filatures and other low-wage silk enter 


war industries 





Neither Snow, Nor Rain, Nor Heat, Nor... 





_ 





The Yankee Clipper, flagship of the 
transatlantic service to be started 
soon by Pan American Airways, was 
officially christened at Anacostia Na- 
val Air Station, Washington, last 








Put ; 
over 
reall 
with 

It 
enou, 
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week when Mrs. Roosevelt crac! 
with a bottle of water from the s 
seas. The intrepid movie sound 
at the left was marooned by 
tide midway through the ceren 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


IT DIDN’T WORK 


Put a rabbit's foot in your pocket ...hang a horseshoe 
over your door ... find a four-leaf clover... but, if you 
really want to protect yourself, lay away an accident policy 
with your other insurance papers! 

It was never enough to rely on a rabbit's foot. It isn't 
enough today to rely solely on a sense of caution if you 


would escape or nullify unforeseen events. The chances are 


One in twenty-seven that you will be an accident victim 


FOR THE RABBIT 


this year ...a chance you can’t afford to take unless you 
are well protected financially. And most people aren't. To 
them, an accident spells trouble. 

A Maryland accident policy is the best income insurance 
in event of accident ...the best assurance that doctors’ 
fees and hospital bills will not deplete your bank account, 
or force you into debt and the worry that goes with it. 


Maryland Casualry Company—Baltimore. 


TRS MAR FLAN D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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WE ASKED BUSINESSMEN: “Will you test Hammermill Mimeograph 
against your present paper and give us your frank opinion?” They did 


Swell ! Lin 
t~free 
Practically no offset 





hout feathering 

Takes writing withou 

RR ee 

HERE’S THE EVIDENCE .. . in their own words. “Hammermill Mimeograph 
gives us finer performance” . . . “more copies per stencil” . . . “cleaner 


reproduction.” Just a few reasons why this paper is first choice with 
critical users like radio networks, movie studios, big industrial concerns. 











TRY IT YOURSELF. Send for 100-sheet packet of Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph. Test it in your office. Let the paper speak for itself. Chances are 
99 to 1 you'll like it better. Attach the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail now. We’ll include the booklet, “Good Mimeographing’’— sugges- 
tions that will help you get better results from your stencil equipment. 


WAMME RMI a 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 


OF HAMMERMILL BOND 














' 
; Send this HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. Bw-s-11 ! 
; Please send 100-sheet packet of Hammermill Mimeograph and booklet, ‘““Good : 
: coupon ° Mimeographing.”” We operate model______ Stencil Duplicator. ; 
' Name ———————————— cinetinasiiietaipibanin Position _ : 
} (Offer applies only within U.S.) |] (Please attach to your business letterhead : 






LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK ) IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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prises. With war pay in her pocket ) 
| Yum Yum could afford some extra 
silk obis and her brother, sim 
blessed, could buy himself a new 
kimono. In addition, Japanese t 
mills are demanding more silk to ex 
and create foreign war exchange. A ; 
ure of the situation is found in 
consumption of raw silk by Jap: 
looms. For the second half of 1938 
took 187,865 bales, which meant 
increase of 28,000 bales over the 
period of 1937. 

American mills hope that future 
trol efforts will fare better than dix 
operation of the Japanese stabiliz 
stocks. The government established | 
ceilings which it hoped to maintai: 
releasing its own raw silk holdings 
flopped, since the present flurry 
prices far above the official maxin 
Meanwhile American buyers cling to 
hope that the next Japanese crop w 
a big one. They place their faith ir 
immemorial foolishness of farmers 
world over—to overproduce after a 
of shortage and high prices. 





Anthracite “Huddle” 


In emergency meeting, union 
leaders make concession. 


A COLLAPSE OF THE ANTHRACITE ind 

| stabilization plan, which has been 
lowed by a month of price-cutting, 
the crippling influence of compet 
fuels, high freight rates and taxes, 
the necessity of maintaining the | 
wages of the United Mine Workers’ « 
tract, has resulted in an emergency si! 
tion in the industry. In a Harrisburg 
(Pa.) meeting the union leaders accep 

a three-day week until April 1, and 
operators will probably ask for a wag 
cut when the present contract expires 
April 30. 

A statistical service, which distribu! 
volume figures and prices without i: 
vidual company names, has been subs! 
tuted temporarily for the open-price ! 
ing system, and a program calling for a’ 
anthracite commission to control prices 
production, and marketing was offered 
to Gov. James of Pennsylvania for « 
sideration. 

Under the open-price filing agreem: 
the latest prices at which coal had bee: 
sold in the wholesale and retail mar! 
were circularized to the competing « 
panies almost immediately. This was 4 
deterrent to price-cutting, since low }i 
from one operator would be met 
others. However, split commissions, se 
rebates, and the sale of “distress” 
| nage defeated the purpose of the ag 
ment, and enough companies withdrew 
to cause a blow up of the control « 
Jan. 9. The subsequent price-cutting «¢ 





meeting last week for the stabilizat 
| of the industry. 
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Coal Men Confident 


Expect no interruption of 
mining during negotiations with 
union this month. 


Basic WAGE AGREEMENTS in the highly 
unionized bituminous coal industry ex- 
pire March $1. Probabilities of any seri- 


ous interruption to soft-coal mining this | 


spring because of protracted wrangling 


over terms for new contracts, however, | 
appear more remote than they did six | 
months ago. Competition both for fuel | 


markets and for labor control and the 


refusal of consumers to react to the old | 
stimulus of strike scares are responsible | 
for the more favorable outlook. Neither | 


mine owners nor labor organizations can 
afford a prolonged suspension—and the 
leaders in both groups know it. 

Negotiations for a new contract be- 
tween operators in the Appalachian field 
and the United Mine Workers (C.1.0.) 
are scheduled to open in New York 
Tuesday. The Appalachian field, em- 
bracing mines in Maryland, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, east- 
ern Kentucky, and northern Tennessee, 
accounts for about 70% of the output 
and wage-earners in the industry. Since 
1933, contracts made for that field have 
formed the pattern for the agreements 
for all other bituminous districts of the 
country. 


Forecasting Developments 


If tradition is observed, the conference 
on March 14 will open with demands 
from U.M.W. spokesmen for higher pay 
and shorter hours, followed by counter- 
demands for reductions, possibly down 
to the 1935-37 levels, from the mine 
owners. Vacations with pay and a guar- 
anteed work-year of 200 days were put 
forward, but not pressed, by the union 
in the 1937 negotiations; they probably 
will reappear on the 1939 agenda. Bar- 
ring the possibility that union leaders 
may be able to pull some rabbit out of 
the hat to prove to their membership 
that the negotiations have not been in 
vain, a renewal of agreements on the 
basis of existing rates of pay may be 
expected. 

This is in sharp contrast to the situa- 
tion two years ago. Then the U.M.W. 
emerged from the wage conference April 
2 with increases of 50¢ per day to the 
rank and file of day and monthly men, 
and 70¢ for labor employed on mobile 
loaders and conveyors and in stripping 
operations. Piece-work rates also were 
boosted, though much less than the 
union had originally asked. Mine owners 
made no real fight against these in- 
creases because the second Guffey act, 
warranted to lift them from the finan- 
cial depths through minimum-price con- 
trol, was just around the corner. 

Today faith in Washington salvation 


for the industry is at a low ebb. The | 








Dust, when of intrinsic value, 
spells waste if not salvaged 


[_) MACHINERY RE- 
PAIRS Dust is abrasive, pro- 
duces increased wear and tear 

in machinery 


(_] SHUT-DOWNS Dust 


causes damages which may en- 
tail expensive stoppages 


() HIGH LIGHTING 
BILLS Dust reduces visibility, 
necessitates higher wattage 


@ () SUB-STANDARD 


PRODUCTS Dust impairs the 
work of precision machines, 
affects many operations 


EFFICIENCY Dust lowers mor- 


ale, slows up the working pace 


me 
Jaaiill (] EXTRA CLEAN-UP 


EXPENSE Dust spreads all 
through the plant, makes clean- 
ing hard, more frequent 





DUST 
CONTROL 


Put a stop to the losses that dust 
causes, when it is not efficiently con- 
trolled. Halt the daily raid on your 
profits. 

Not all of the elements of loss 
which are attributable to dust ap- 
pear in the chart here. And not all 
of them, perhaps, apply in your 
case. But by and large, throughout 
industry, the losses chargeable to 
uncontrolled dust are huge. 

You are sure to effect significant 
savings for your company by 
efficient dust control. We stress the 
“efficient” advisedly, for dust col- 


lection systems vary widely in performance, and in cost. 

Write for our Bulletin D81. It explains dust collection princi- 
ples clearly, helps you size up your own needs—and is free to any 
managing executive or operating engineer. 

If you have a SMOKE problem ask also for Fly Ash Booklet A93 


BUELL ENGINEERING 


COMPANY nc 


60 Wall Tower Building, New York 


SALES OFFICES 


DUST COLLECTORS 


oR PRERCIPAL CETIsgs 




















initial minimum-price schedules, promul- 
gated late in 1937, were first punctured 
by court orders restraining their appli- 
cation to specific groups of buyers and 
producers and then were withdrawn in 
their entirety by the National Bitumin- 
ous Coal Commission in February, 1938. 
Spanked by the judges and condemned 
by some of its friends for its failure to 
follow the procedural mandates of the 
law with respect to hearings, the com- 
mission has since proceeded with ex- 
treme caution. As a result, no new sched- 
ules have yet been fixed. In the mean- 
time, the tide of deficits for the industry 
as a whole has been rising. 

Under present procedural methods, 
minimum price fixing is still weeks, pos- 
sibly months, away. So John L. Lewis 
and his fellow U.M.W. officers can hardly 
win any mine owner to the idea that 
price fixing will justify another jacking 
up in wages. An influential group of 
« perators already is in open revolt against 
the act as now constituted and has or- 
ganized a committee on amendments. 


Other Districts Sign Up 


Appalachian operators who might be 
disposed toward risking a strike to force 
reductions in wages are caught in a 
union squeeze play. Last month the 
U.M.W. quietly approached producers 
in other districts with proposals to ex- 
tend their agreements, which also expire 
March $1, pending the negotiation of a 
new Appalachian contract. Any basic 
changes in that contract would then 
automatically be incorporated in the 
agreements for these outlying districts. 
At least four of these districts—three in 
the Rocky Mountain States and one in 
the Southwest—have signed up on that 
basis. Others undoubtedly will follow 
suit. The spectacle of mines running— 
particularly in the Middle West—while 
Appalachian operations were shut down 
because of labor troubles would not be 
a joyous one for strike-bound northern 
and southern producers. 

Negotiation of such temporary agree- 
ments in the outlying districts serves a 
double purpose for the U.M.W. It lessens 
resistance to renewal in the Appalachian 
field and also builds fences against the 
rival Progressive Miners’ union. That 
union had its start in Illinois a few years 
ago when it was recognized as a bargain- 
ing agency by a number of producers 
while the Lewis organization was still 
in the A. F. of L. fold. Now that it has 
been taken into the A. F. of L., the 
Progressive union is seeking to widen 
its scope. A split between the U.M.W. 
and the operators would heighten Pro- 
gressive’s chances. 


Consumers’ Attitude Changes 


Another deterrent to a strike is the 
attitude of the consumers. In bygone 
years, the approach of the expiration 
date of bituminous wage agreements was 
a signal for feverish buying and build- 


ing up of consumer coal stocks. With the 
market thus drained of orders, little busi- 
ness was left for April, and neither 
producers nor miners objected to a sus- 
pension “vacation.” Production the first 
eight weeks of 1939, however, showed 
an increase of less than 17% over the 
corresponding period of last year and 
was nearly 19% behind the figures for 
the first eight weeks of 1937. So there is 
tonnage in the offing which a suspension 
would divert to rival mines or other fuels. 


Canadian Tourism 


Ski craze in the States gives 
country the best winter business 
on record. 


Montreat—Thanks to the ski craze that 
is sweeping the United States, Canada is 
enjoying one of the best winter tourist 
seasons on record. Up in the Laurentian 
mountains, north of Montreal, several 
score new resort hotels are booked solid 
a month ahead, and the influx of winter 
sports enthusiasts has brought tourist 
business in Quebec province well above 
a year ago. 

However, the big hotels in the large 
cities aren’t very happy about it all; 
their business is down to a new low, as a 
result of shifting American habits. 

Ten years ago, Americans came to Can- 
ada to get into a new “foreign” at- 
mosphere, for the whisky and ale, for 
a big “splurge.” Back in 1928 and 1929, 
during the peak of the summer tourist 
season, it was almost impossible to get 
a room in a first class hotel without re- 
serving accommodation far ahead. Even 
after the crash, the tourist movement 
into Canada continued without much 





Skiing replaces drinking and Can- 
ada’s travel trade booms again. 
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let-down for several years. M: ] 
and Toronto were in the forefron: a. 
convention cities, and right throu; . 


winter the hotels were busy. 

Repeal of prohibition in the , 
made a big change. The old spx.:\ ing 
crowd and the small-towner who « we 


Canada for an annual splurge begs), ¢, 
disappear. Convention bookings fe!| of 
sharply, even though provincial ¢g , 
ments attempted to help out by relaxing 
restrictions on public drinking in | 
As a result, the big hotels went into 
slump; practically every major hote!, ex. 
cept those owned by the railroad as 
had to default on payment of bond inter. 
est, and most of them have drast iva, 
deflated their capital structures, . 
Despite these developments, total tour. 
ist business is back just about w! it 


was in 1929; last year—the worst on rec- 
ord for the big hotels—17,000,000 tour- 
ists spent an estimated $269,000.00, 
The rise of a new class of tourist—middle 


class America on wheels, automobile 
wheels—accounts for this revival. Sec- 
ond rate hotels and rooming houses, 
which have lowered rates to attract the 
tourists, are cashing in on this new trade 
while the big and expensive hote!s are 
left out in the cold. Naturally, a 

bile camps have mushroomed a! er 


the landscape. In Quebec province 
there were practically none 10 years ay 
there are now 257, and Ontario can 
several times this many. 


Business in Laurentians Prospers 


Now, on top of the stable auto: 
tourist business comes the winter sports 
craze to lift further Canada’s total 
“take” from American travelers. In t! 
Laurentians, north of Montreal and only 
an overnight journey from New York, 
there have sprung up in recent years 
some 50 hotels and about an equal num- 
ber of boarding houses, which keep open 
during the winter and cater to winter 
sports enthusiasts. Some of these are 
hotels which formerly operated only in the 
summer. This year, several resort hotels, 
of a class found usually only in large 
cities, were opened for the first time 

Despite unfavorable weather and snow 
conditions in the early part of the winter 
season, these resort lodges report the best 
winter business on record. 

The Laurentians now have some 2 
“A” class winter resort hotels—that is, 
hotels whose accommodations compare 
iavorably with leading city hotels. Ten 
years ago there were only one or two 
The tourists patronizing the ski resorts, 
also, are mostly free-spenders, whose pet 
capita expenditures in Canada are high— 
the class that, before unsettled political 
conditions in Europe, patronized the 
leading Swiss and Austrian resorts. Most 
of the new Canadian winter hotels have 
imported leading Swiss ski exp “ts. to 
conduct ski school, and some maintain 
daily airplane service to Montreal, to 
connect with regular passenger plane: 
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ND that means tissue-thin flakes, concentrated 
A beads, heavy-duty chips and powders — every 
kind of soap for every purpose ranging from the wash- 
ing of dainty underthings to general utility cleaning! 
Though varying widely in type and texture, most of 
them have one thing in common — the vast majority 
are packaged on machines made by the Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation. 


Why this widespread predominance of Pneumatic 
equipment in the leading soap plants of the country? 
Lower cost per container! Production figures have pro- 
vided such conclusive proof of savings accomplished 
| . | by Pneumatic machines that their use is almost a must 

— if a manufacturer hopes to be competitive in price 

XYDOL and make a profit. You'll find the same thing true in 
Jj all packaged goods. Pneumatic’s sounder designing. 
; ' er — more accurate operation, greater durability (25 years of 

Below: A © s<0 d weighs soop PO“ useful service is not unusual for Pneumatic machines) 


Is on te 

yrately fil er minuv 

pore at a speed of 90 P - pay continuous dividends. 
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Tol Feel free to call on Pneumatic at any time, for pack- 
; aging or bottling advice and help, without obligation. 


’ 
THT | a ae 
S. V2 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION 
— LTD 
«<i 


73 Newport Seana Quincy, Mass. 


Pp N +") Norfolk Downs Station 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
PA C x AG NE p Los Angeles 
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Percent Gain or Loss in 1938 Compared with 1937 
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States by Regional Groups 
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Car Sales 
, , | ie 
New England. . —46 
a See —45 
New Hampshire... 46 
Vermont ........ 47 
Massachusetts .. 45 
Rhode Island... 49 
Connecticut ....... 49 
Middle Atlantic. ... | —46 
New York..... 41 
New Jersey........| 42 
Pennsylvania ...... —52 
East North Central. —55 
rae —58 
OS —55 
Illinois | —46 
Michigan ...... — H+ 
Wisconsin ....... —50 
West North Central. —38 
Minnesota ........ 36 
Pid eats 30 
Missouri .......... 38 
North Dakota..... 29 
South Dakota...... | 38 
Nebraska ......... 34 
ae 52 
South Atlantic...... —42 
Delaware ......... ~-44 
Maryland ......... 41 
District of Columbia —37 
WN gSeauaes 39 
West Virginia..... —54 
North Carolina.... 39 
South Carolina... .. —43 
CR abi kircaay <3 —— 
WENN ccccccececs —40 
East South Central. . —43 
Kentucky ......... —45 
Tennessee ....... : —-41 
PED pa vciccewes ~ 44 
Mississippi ........ oe 
West South Central. —3I 
Arkansas ...... —38 
Louisiana ........ 27 
Oklahoma ..... : 33 
IE iss sid travian eas —31 
Mountain.......... —46 
Montana .........| ~ 44 
SS a ere —5l 
), eee 43 
Colorado ...... teal ——~£6 
New Mexico...... —4l 
Arizona ...... 46 
Eee —Si 
RR eae | 46 
ee i —43 
Washington .......| —52 
eee —4s 
California ...... | 40 


UNITED STATES. | —46 
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ae ae ¥ a A , 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES txs 
eek 
) «EXPLOSION TESTING STATION 


en ot work making SAA ET ¥ 


In an abandoned quarry near Chicago, 
a group of men are engaged in a busi- 
ness that is always “booming.” They 
work with explosives and poisonous 
gases .. . constantly rubbing elbows 
with death so that you may enjoy 
greater safety . . . and security. 


They are part of the large staff of 
“safety-makers” of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, the safety-service founded 
by capital stock* fire insurance com- 
panies. Too dangerous for the main 
laboratory in Chicago, their tests are 
made out in the country. 


Manufacturers of equipment, con- 
tainers and other products for using 
or producing materials that become 
flammable, explosive, or poisonous 


when decomposed, submit their prod- 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 


* fs 





- | -— >S=- 
et, 


ucts for testing . .. to determine the 
safe ways to handle, store, ship or 
produce these hazardous materials. 
Thus, the many tested products that 
find their way into homes have the 
danger element safeguarded before 
they are sold over the counter. 


This is but one of many phasesof the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ safety- 
service, which in turn is merely one 
of many contributions to the public 


SS 


welfare by capital stock fire insurance. 
The building you live in or work in, 
the train or trolley or bus you ride in, 
the automobile you drive, the appli- 
ances you use in the home and at work 
... all have been made safer through 
the preventive efforts of capital stock 
fire insurance companies. They co- 
operate constantly with manufacturers, 


architects, builders, public utility com- 


panies and municipal authorities in 
the interest of your greater safety. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk 
of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed 


tal Sp 
o G 


By Standare . 
protection 4 


‘2 * 
4ny ins¥* 


by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely nor- 
mal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and 
other catastrophes. Its organized public services are national in 
scope. Its system of operating through Agents everywhere gives 


prompt personal service to policyholders. 


85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK « EST. 1866 
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Hotel Rooms—Before and After Henry Dreyfuss 





As part of its continuous modernization program, 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., is just completing the redecora- 
tion and refurnishing of 600 rooms each in its Cleveland 
and Detroit hostelries. Henry Dreyfuss, industrial de- 
signer, increased the apparent size of the rooms by 
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Chain of Facsimile Papers 


Herbert Moore, head of Transradio Press, plans 
bombshell for publishers. May print daily in 25 cities. 


Advises magazines to worry. 


TRANSRADIO Press, stormy petrel in the 
business of news collection and dissemi- 
nation, is brewing a broth of poison for 
publishers. What Transradio is planning 
is difficult of description—for there has 
never been anything like it—but you 
might call it a national network of news- 
papers. Basically, the idea is to use radio 
and wire facsimile for the transmission 
of complete newspapers to local printing 
plants, where the papers will be repro- 
duced in quantity for circulation to 
readers. 

Actual publishing may begin within 
six months. No central organization has 
been set up as yet, but Transradio says 
the capital is available. And in some 
25 unnamed cities, local capital has been 
pledged for the building of printing 
plants. Eventual aim is for 200 outlets 

In no case will existing printing facili- 
ties be used. The pages as received by 
the local facsimile machines will be re- 
produced by some form of fast and inex- 
pensive offset printing. The plants 
themselves will be cheap to build; $15,000 


for a plant capable of handling a circu- 
lation of 15,000; $25,000 for a plant with 
a circulation of 30,000. Labor costs will 
be very low. 

Format of the papers will more closely 
resemble Business Week than an ordi- 
nary newspaper: three columns to a 
page: brief headings; contents depart- 
mentalized. The papers will be sent com- 
plete from the central editorial offices— 
with the single exception that holes will 
be left to fudge in local news. 


Organizes News Service 

This first news break on the “paper 
network” comes five years and a week 
after Transradio was born. Herbert 
Moore, an “old” United Press man, saw 
his chance early in 1934 to go into busi- 
ness for himself. Opportunity crooked a 
finger through the smoke of the battle 
then current between newspaper pub- 
lishers and radio broadcasters. Publish- 
ers, scared of radio’s invasion of their 
news domain, had forced the big press 
associations to limit their services to 





deftly choosing his colors, using horizontal lines on ) 
paper and wainscoting, modernized them by repla: 
metal beds of 1912 vintage with studio couches, des 
ning new furniture units—one of which combines d: 
dresser, wardrobe, and stand for radio and teleph 


radio stations to the skimpy, two-a 
broadcasts of the Press-Radio Burea 
And the two chains, Columbia Br 
casting System and National Broad 
ing Co., had agreed under duress to | 
their “newscasts” to the material 
plied by Press-Radio. 

Into that breach stepped Herb Mo 
Helped by three others, one a stat 
owning newspaper publisher, he org 
ized Transradio Press, prepared to ¢g 


broadcasters a worldwide news service 18 


hours a day by teletype and short w 
With a staff of veteran corresp 
ents, news bureaus in principal cit 
and tieups with Reuters in London and 
other foreign agencies, Transradio ser\ 
up to independent broadcasters the news 
they were hungry for. 


Hard-Won Success 


Getting a foothold wasn’t easy. 1 
big press associations saw their mistake 
and began to reopen their services 
radio. After that it was tooth and n 
Today, Herb Moore can sit in Trans 
radio’s penthouse office atop 342 Ma 
son Avenue, New York, and call his v: 
ture a success—but it’s success that 
come the hard way. He has scrapp 
every inch of the way for his curr: 
client list of 260 radio stations and 60 
newspapers. 

When Transradio began selling 
newspapers, it described itself as a s\ 
plementary service to the Associat 
Press. It still makes no pretense to 
complete a coverage as the A.P. « 
give; instead, it tries for better, m« 
concise writing—for getting “the st 
behind the story.” Really, Herb Moore s 
impatience with wordy journalism is t! 
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A Mutual Company, Founded 
on April 12, 1845. 





INS URAN CE 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


A BRIEF 


NEW YORK 


LIFE ne 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIG 





Jncorpor used under the Lawes of 


i New York 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 


President 


=ST OF THE 


944 Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to beneficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500. Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 2,828,765 policies. 


31, 1938 


The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank 

United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Canadian Bonds 

Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial 
and other Bonds 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . 

Real Estate Owned, Including Home Office 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

(Including $698 364.35 foreclosed liens subject 

to redemption) 

Policy Loans 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Net Amount of Uncollected and De- 
ferred Premiums 


$50,466,059.12 


626,759,519.45 
252,459,640.75 
64,567 ,067.95 


583,416,306.92 
87 ,745,048.00 
135,450,673.37 


436,091 ,057 .66 
349 262,979.85 
29,880 ,864.05 


31,335,538.18 
19,956.31 
$2,647 454,711.61 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve.... $2,159,527,400.00 

Present Value of Amounts not yet 
due on Supplementary Contracts. 

Dividends Left with the Company 
at Interest 

Other Policy Liabilities 

Premiums, Interest and Rents Pre- 


127 ,972,335.45 


113,087 ,924.11 
15,761,712.71 


11,529,650.32 
3,572,265.52 
45,000 000.00 
4,878,673.66 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 

Special Investment Reserve 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Dividends payable to 
Policyholders in 1939 

Surplus funds reserved for general 
contingencies 


41,569,539.00 


124,555,210.84 
$2,647 454,711.61 


Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by lew. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 
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" SEAWATER EXPOSURE TELLS. 


| 


WHAT A CONCRETE’S MADE OF 





AFTER I! YEARS, ‘INCOR’ DOCK CONCRETE 
IN FIRST-CLASS SHAPE... COSTS CUT TWO WAYS 


AMPA, FLA., Union Terminal was 

built in 1928, ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Ce- 
ment was used for piling and dock-work. 
The job was completed 21 days sooner, 
saving $10,000 on job overhead and 
rentals alone. 


Sea-water exposure is a real test of con- 
crete. Recent inspection, after 11 years, 





shows ‘Incor’ is providing the kind of 
expense-free service owners want. Water- 
tightness prevents damage by sea-water 
action; and strong, dense, non-dusting 
concrete withstands constant trucking. 
Typical ‘Incor’ performance. 


*Incor’—an improved Portland cement 
—saves time and money at the outset, 
because you place concrete one day, 
use it the next; makes better con- 
crete, too, because it cures thor- 
oughly in one-fifth the usual time. 
Better concrete means reduced 
upkeep and maintenance costs 
through the years. 

Use ‘Incor™* wherever it shows 
you a profit—elsewhere, use Lone 
Star Cement, the Portland-cement 
quality standard ever since 1900. 
Written guarantee certificate with 
every shipment. Write for copy of 
“Watertight Concrete.’ Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 2207, 


342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT - 


+ « ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


Seles Offices: ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, HOUSTON; INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS., 


KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, 


PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, DB. C. 
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| germ that is now bringing forth the ick 


of a lot of local newspapers edited by 


| a single superior staff. 


With a fine contempt Moore describx 
“old-style” newspapers as four times to 
big, four times too expensive to operat: 
Newspaper owners are “entrenched Go 
liaths, sitting in complacent contempla 
tion of their 8-column-by-200-line new 
monstrosities.” As David, Moore sees j 
facsimile the slingshot with which t 
knock them over. 


Four Outstanding Systems 


Radio facsimile itself is no this-weel 


| development. Perhaps 15 years ago, ex 
} g 


periments began to find a way to sen 
matter and _ pictures 
through the ether. Today there are fou 
outstanding systems: RCA’s Young fa 
simile; the Finch system, which Crosle) 
Corp. manufactures and which is 
ginning to find its way to consumers 
through such outlets as R. H. Macy’s 


winging 


| a system controlled by John V. H. Hogan 


owner of New York station WQXR;: an 
the Fultograph system in which Trans 
radio has interested for 


been several 


| years. 


With the blessing of the Federal Com 
munications Commission, a handful of 
stations are now carrying on experimen 
tal facsimile broadcasts. These stations 
have put receivers in a limited number of 
homes in their areas, and broadcast to 
them in the early hours of the morning 

Question is, has radio facsimile be 
come good enough for Transradio to usé 
as the basis for a national string of 
papers? Probably not. Moore 
says that if you combined the best points 
of all four systems, you'd get one good 
enough. Hence the that 
Transradio will start out using wire fac 
simile—in which reproduction is now 
very good—and work into radio trans- 
mission later. 


How Will Publishers React? 


How seriously are publishers going to 
take the Transradio venture? The answer 
depends to a large extent on the me 
chanics of the idea, and these are still 
shrouded in mystery. But if Moore can 
get superior reproduction, if he can print 
at a fourth the cost of an orthodox paper, 
if he can get on the streets of “Middle 
town” with world news only an hour 
old—all of which he claims—then news- 
paper owners are going to take him very 


himself 


conclusion is 





seriously. 

Meantime, Moore magazine 
publishers to do a little worrying on 
their own hook. He says that weekly 
news-magazines have flourished only be- 
cause the job done by newspapers has 
left people starved for interpretation and 
condensation. When he fills that hunger, 
magazines are going to lose some of their 
readers. What’s more, his fine printing 
is going to steal some of their advertisers. 
He says “the whole thing is so damned 
inevitable.” 
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New Oil Sales Set-Up 

Small Mid-Continent refin- 
ers form own company to make 
up for losses. 


Many Mip-ContInent refineries suffered 
en Uncle Sam’s anti-trust boys moved 
» and cut off their sales to major oil 

mpanies. During the intervening period 
there has been much desperate specu- 
lation as to what the small refiners could 
the way of substitute outlets. Ac- 


W 


do im 
tion came last week when it was an- 
nounced in Tulsa that a score or more 


of independent refiners had undertaken 
a unique venture and organized a refined 
oil sales set-up of their own. 

The instrument is the Petroleum Sales 
Co., incorporated in Oklahoma with a 
capitalization of $400,000. It is designed 

a large-scale marketer of petroleum 
products manufactured by the independ- 
ent refineries which own stock in it. It 
will buy products from those refineries, 
sell them to outside refiners, major com- 
panies, jobbers or any other purchasers. 

The company’s president is A. V. 
Bourque of Tulsa, who resigned as sec- 
retary of the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association to head the new or- 
ganization. Other officials are Rex H. 
Winget, general manager of the Cushing 
Refining & Gasoline Co., Cushing, Okla., 
vice-president; and T. A. Helling, gen- 
eral manager of the El Dorado Refining 
Co., El Dorado, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Won't Operate As a Pool 


President Bourque stresses the point 
that the company is going in business 
to make money for its stockholders, that 
it is not a closed corporation, that any- 


one can purchase stock. It will not be | 


connected with the refiners’ association, 
although most of its stockholders are 
members of that organization. 

“This company will not operate in any 
sense as a buying or selling pool,” 
Bourque announced. “We will not pur- 
chase one barrel of oil for which we do 
not have an immediate buyer. We will 


not act as a medium through which any | 


refiner, loaded with distress gasoline or 
other products and needing cash, can 
dispose of those products unless we have, 
at the same time, a buyer for them.” 
The stockholders will continue to sell 
through their regular channels, but they 
hope that the new company will become 
a heavy customer. Over a period of time, 
its orders will be distributed among the 
stockholders as equally as possible. For 
example, if the company should receive 
an order for 150 cars of gasoline, the 
president will get in touch with the 
stockholders, ask the current position 
of each, and learn that a few have all 
their current production committed, that 
some can only handle a small part of the 
order, but that others are eager for a 
much larger share. He will thereupon 
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Decide Now to Enjoy the 


Comfort and Convenience of a 


Frigidaire Water Cooler 


@ There's better health, better efficiency in the 
office where a cool, refreshing drink of water is 
always close at hand. And there's a Frigidaire 
Water Cooler for every size or type of office. 
Small offices, especially, will be interested in the 
new low-cost Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
world-famous Meter-Miser mechanism. ]5c a day 
buys it, as little as 2c a day runs it. Available for 
either bottled water or city pressure connection. 
Handsome design. See “Water Coolers’ 
of your Classified Telephone Directory for loca- 
tion of your nearest Frigidaire Dealer. Or write: 


section 


Frigidaire Commercial Division, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Also Water Coolers and Water Cooling 
systems for industrial plants, factories. 


FRIGIDAIRE cocizns 


Made Only By General Motors 
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prorate the order, on the basis of this 
information. 

There may be times when the com- 
pany will be buying as much as half of 
the output of its stockholders. Occasion- 
ally their sales through regular channels 
will be so large that the company may 
have to go outside the ranks of its stock- 
holders to get an order filled 


Gypsum Price War? 


Rumors of this are in- 
creased by Celotex deal. But open 
fight would do harm. 


Witt THERE or won't there be a price 
war in the gypsum and plaster industry? 
When common stocks of the big pro- 
ducers recently declined, in spite of many 
reports of excellent building prospects 
for this year, it was rumored there might 
be some cutthroat selling coming up. 
However, January figures of the com- 
panies showed good results, the stock 
market took a general lift, so now gyp- 
sum shares are up a few points again. 
Some involved reasoning lies behind 
the rumor of a price war, which was 


brought into the open for discussion by 
Building, published by a former gypsum 
man, Earl M. Oren. The Celotex Corp. 
has bought all the stock of the American 
Gypsum Co., which has an average-size 
mill near Toledo. In that region Celotex 
is now in direct competition with the 
United States Gypsum Co., which sup- 
posedly has maintained the industry’s 
price structure for 10 years through its 
patents control 

The significance of 100% ownership of 
American is that it gives Celotex Ameri- 
can’s license to make gypsum board 
under U.S.G.’s patents. But the Ameri- 
can contract with U.S.G. has the stand- 
ard clause permitting the licensor to set 
minimum prices. The price level has 
been maintained high enough to permit 
U.S.G. good profits, even in years of 
small building volume. 

Despite unwillingness of any gypsum 
producer to admit it, the underpinnings 
of the price structure have apparently 
been weakened in a dozen major markets 
by assorted rebates and allowances. 
Much of this is said to have been done 
by the National Gypsum Co. Such price 
sniping, if brought into the open by an 
attempt to halt it, might start a fight 
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which would make the whole 

crumble. U.S.G. has omitted seeing 
of it and notices only when some 
figures get too far out of line. Ther 
there is much interest in Celotex 
trance into the field. Besides its A 
can Gypsum Co. holdings, it also 
contract with Certain-teed, wi! 
Celotex can use Certain-teed’s 

plant capacity at cost plus 10% 


May Be Protective Measure 


Probably Celotex is in the 
business for self-protection as mu 
for competitive purposes. Celotex 
big factor in insulating board, and | 
has been nibbling at this business. ( 
tex may be afraid that U.S.G. will 
the plug from beneath insulating 
prices. Best way to make any such | 
unattractive for U.S.G. is to get C« 
in position so that it could do a j 
plug-pulling in gypsum products 
U.S.G. certainly wants no plugs p 

Will Celotex step out and lau 
price war? Would USG. attem; 
enforce the licensing contract? The t 
figures it is a good gamble that | 
would not make an issue of the . 
because even now the federal mor 








International 
deme 


The latest innovation in the college 
curriculum is the government-backed 
course to train students as air pilots, 
for national defense. Sponsored by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
financed by National Youth Adminis- 
tration funds, the course, which will 
eventually turn out 20,000 pilots annu- 
ally, is under way in 13 schools. Above, 
students at North Carolina State Col- 
lege get primary instruction in the me- 
chanics of a modern motor. Right, 


University of Miami students flying in 
an Eastern Airlines plane, listen in on 
the two-way radio system. Below, Pur 
due University sends its first student 
aloft with an instructor. 


Aviation Joins the Three R’s 
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building materials business, and a 
t fight might be disastrous. 





Price Situation in South 
\ second situation suggests possibilities 
tor the start of price hostilities. U.S.G 
; just opened a plant at Jacksonville, 
Fla.. and the National Gypsum Co. is 
ipleting a new plant at Savannah 
[he industry’s basing point for this 
southeastern territory has been Plasterco, 
Va., where an old US.G. mill is. South- 
eastern dealers paid the mill price plus 
freight from Plasterco, no matter from 
what mill or what company they bought. 
But the Jacksonville mill is now quot- 
ng lower prices, and Plasterco is no 
longer making the rate. The Savannah 
plant program “has not yet been deter- 
mined” and the trade is 


by National. National has been reported 
as aiming for 40% of the gypsum board 
trade (it does about 20° of it now), but 
US.G. does not see any probability of 
this happening—since US.G. has the 
minimum price clause in all of National’s 
patent contracts. Of course, if anybody 
else blew the lid off, National would 
probably protect itself by meeting all 
prices. But National has now built itself 
too big a place in the industry to wish 
to bring price cutting upon itself. 

No one stands to make much from 
such a ruckus, unless it would be the 
dealer who fails to lower his retail prices 
as the manufacturers’ prices drop. After 
all, there’s only $30 worth of plaster in 
the average five-room house. 





U. S. Appliance Drive 


REA cooperates with the 


stigating commission has its eye on 


wondering | 
whether U.S.G.’s new price structure for | 
this territory may be openly undercut 


trade in a test campaign in rural | 


lowa territory. 


WasuiIneTon (Business Week Bureau) — 
Beginning this week some 8,000 farm 
customers of 10 rural electrification 
cooperatives in Iowa are being subjected 
to an intensive appliance sales campaign. 

Much hangs on the outcome of this 


experiment, which is being promoted and | 


aided by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in the hope that a technique 
can be worked out to bolster revenues on 
its many projects throughout the coun- 
try. Rural territory is thin; the financial 
success of the undertakings hangs on 


the flip of a switch, the farmer will find 
t worth while to use it far more inten- 
sively than does the city dweller. 

But such utilization requires expensive 
hxtures and appliances, and returns from 
‘ = the more than 350 REA projects so far 
energized are disappointing. Recent tes- 
timony of REA Administrator John M. 
Carmody before Congress shows that 
luring the first six months of service 















le idea that, once power is available at | 









MutrigrapH DupticatoR is winning praise 
in thousands of offices—because of the 
higher quality of work it produces—its 
wider range of uses—its money-saving 
advantage—its /ow operating cost. 
Original copy is prepared in a number 
of quick, simple ways. For letters, bulletins 
and general communications, use type- 
writer, pen and ink or crayon. Other 
methods provide perfect copy for addi- 
tional work, including business forms and 
illustrated promotion literature in color. 


The Multigraph Duplicator, automatic, 
electric, is easy to operate. A variety of 
standard papers can be used ... on both 
sides, in many cases. No slip sheeting. 


MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


330 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Ask your nearby Multigraph man to 
show you samples of work and demon- 
strate this new method. MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city 
telephone books. Or write us at the ad- 
dress below for complete information. 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 


F.O. 8. Cleveland 
Moderotely higher 
in Canade 





“Multigraph”™ is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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RICHFIELD OIL 


The new $5.000.000 refinery of 
Richfield Oil Corporation recently com- 
pleted at Watson, California, is the 
largest electrically operated refinery 
in the world. It embodies many new 
developments in refinery construction 
and operation, and much of the equip- 
ment is different from any previously 
used. Electric power was selected for 
the new refinery because of the tre- 
mendous savings possible on installa 
tion, operating and maintenance costs, 
and because of the dependable supply 
of low-cost Edison power Business 
Executives: for accurate, confidential 
information on industrial opportuni 
ties in Southern California, write to 
the Industrial Power Department. 


the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY LTD. 


601 W. FIFTH STREET 405 ANGELES, 
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these projects have realized only 48% 
of their anticipated revenue, and that 
even after 18 months the average has 
climbed only up to 92%. 

What holds up consumption, it is ap- 
parent, is the simultaneous necessity of 
wiring the farm buildings, buying fix- 
tures, and acquiring appliances. Being 
a canny soul, the farmer has a natural 
tendency to hold these expenses to a 
minimum, even though he may fully in- 
tend to add to his electrical equipment in 
future. This is true despite the fact low- 
cost financing has been available through 
Electric Home and Farm Authority ever 


since the REA program started. 


So the problem becomes one of re- 
ducing these costs. Using the fact that 
each project opens up a large but con- 
centrated market as bait, REA has ap- 
proached manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers with the proposal that profit 
margins be reduced and sales efforts in- 
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tensified in an effort to speed up 
purchase of equipment. The plan 

its initial tryout in the current Iow: 
periment, where installed costs wil 
slashed by 25 to 35% in an effort 
prove that the resulting volume 

more than make up for the lower ; 
gins. A similar plan was applied by 
Tennessee Valley Authority in its « 
days to push appliance sales (BW— 
19'34,p11). 

Household equipment will get the | 
of sales effort, REA will be promin 
in the picture but there is no dispos 
to short-circuit the trade; on the « 
trary, it will be given the limelight in 
hope that, if the experiment proves a 
cess, most of the promotion work ca: 
turned over to private business y 
the plan is transplanted to other reg 
REA has no present intention to set 
a centralized wholesale buying cor; 
tion or anything of that sort. 
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U.A.W. to Pick Chief 


Homer Martin’s convention 
proves weak. Rival wing must 
choose president. 


Homer Martin’s convocation of anti- 
C.1.0. members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers union having passed this 
week without events other than those 
predicted (BW—Feb4'39,p24), business 
management in the Detroit 


automotive 





Delegates to Homer Martin’s U.A.W. 


| convention in Detroit demonstrate 
_ allegiance to the chief by waving 


their placards. Some of these same 


| placards are likely to wave for John 


p'ants and elsewhere breathed a bit « 
ier. Still ahead was the bigger com 
tion of U.A.W. which has been call: 
for Cleveland during the week of Ma 
27, but on the showing of the Ma 
group it was evident that his section 
too weak numerically to create seri 
jurisdictional quarrels in the major 
plants. 

As expected, Martin was unanimous 
elected president of his faction. Not ex 
pected, but not surprising to close obser 


oer 
Lewis at the C.I.0.-U.A.W. conve? 
tion in Cleveland later this mont! 
for Lewis claims at least two of th: 
demonstrators shown here—Local ? 
(Chrysler) and Local 190 (Packard 
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as the writing into the Martin- 





ers, * 





“communists, fascists, and nazis” from 
applying for membership and from hold- 
ing office. 


Both Sides Claim Some Locals 


No one, not even Martin, knows just 
how many supporters he has. The reason 
is that upwards of 30 delegates to this 
week's convention were “rank and file” 
representatives from big locals which the 
anti-Martin crowd claims. In Martin’s 
meeting these delegates were accepted 
as though they represented the entire 
membership of their locals—but many of 
them did not. And in some places only 
new employee elections will determine 
the exact percentages held by the Mar- 
tins and anti-Martins. 

From this point on, the Martin union 
is expected to provide active opposition 
to the C.1.O. section in some of the 
smaller, outlying plants, and to get some 
labor representation contracts in these 
places. In the larger plants, the Martin 
members will be quiet or noisy depend- 
ing on how numerous they are. 

Meanwhile Sidney Hillman and Philip 
Murray, the C.1.0. advisers to U.A.W., 
were very busy this week; they had a 
date at the White House on Tuesday 
(see page 14), and Murray was also 
needed on preliminary negotiations for 
new coal contracts. But their assistants in 
Detroit had rolled up an impressive total 
of assents from scores of U.A.W. locals 
to the C.1.O. program for a Martinless 
rebirth, and the Cleveland convention 
was expected to go off smootlily. 

Only one really serious problem con- 
fronts the anti-Martin U.A.W. at this 

















A.W. constitution of provisions barring 





point: Whom to select as a successor to 
their former president. In the running 
are R. J. Thomas (who has been doing 
very well as president pro tem), Walter 
Reuther (who leads the biggest U.A.W. 
local and is being talked up as the man 
who never breaks a labor contract), Del- 
mond Garst (who is favored by quite 
a section of C.1.0. but who has some 
opposition in the U.A.W., particularly 


in South Bend, Ind.), Richard Franken- 
steen (formerly Martin’s 





right-hand 






| 


| 
| 


man) and one or two others who are | 


“favorite sons” of big locals. This week 


it seemed that a “dark horse” might 


beat all of these, if such a man could be | 


found. Coming up with such a man was 


the quiet, strong Studebaker local, and | 


it was felt that the Cleveland convention | 


might turn to a compromise candidate 
rather than risk a continuation of per- 
sonal battles. 


Labor West Point 


175 members of LL.G.W.U. 
finish a special “officers” qualifica- 
tion” course. 


BILLED AS THE LABOR movement's “first 
civil service graduates,” 175 members of 


the International Ladies Garment Work- | 
ers Union stepped up to the speaker's | 


platform in LL.G.W.U.’s New York 


theater this week to receive diplomas. | 


Thereby the first phase of a well-planned 
course of instruction in union manage- 
ment was completed. 

Last September was the beginning of 
this course, when the educational com- 
mittee of the L.L.G.W.U. general execu- 





Advertisers in the Middle 


Now heading into its fourth month, the 
strike of the American Newspaper Guild 
against Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner and American sets a new high in 
bitterness for a white-collar union strug- 
gle. While the C.1.0. Guild strikers rode 
around Chicago’s Loop this week in a 
battle-searred automobile, bearing the 
sign “This car was shot up by Hearst's 
thugs,” employees in the A.F.L. mechan- 
ical unions with whom Hearst has con- 
tracts came to the defense of the news- 
papers. To offset the boycott against 
Hearst advertisers which the Guild is 
sponsoring, hundreds of the A.F.L. union- 
ists signed a statement promising Hearst 
advertisers their continued patronage. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the month 
the Guild was pointing gleefully to Media 
Records figures on advertising linage 
for all Chicago newspapers, February, 
1959, compared with February, 1938; 
Tribune, up 14,758; Times, up 9,462; 
News, up 4,883; American, down 198,558; 
Herald-Examiner, down 426,512, of which 
“352 represents classified advertising 
ontinued six months ago. 
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KOPPERS DEVELOPS 


S 
PECia, Con, 





FOR 
DOMESTIC STOKERS 





DOMESTIC STOKERS require coal of small 
size and of uniform size, so that the 
stoking equipment will not have to 
crush it to size. 





THEY REQUIRE COAL of low ash, yet an 
ash that will clinker so that it is easy 
to remove. 





KOPPERS 





POCAHONTAS 
COAL 






THEY CALL FOR A COAL that produces | 
heat quickly when needed, yet holds a 
fire long periods. All these needs are | 
met with the washed, dustproofed | 
Koppers Processed Pocahontas Stoker 
Coal. 


1 EE Foner 


Koppers also produces the following 
products, some of which may solve 
some problem of yours: Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Matcrials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base 
Paints, Ships, Barges, Industrial Waste 
Disposal 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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usa Handi-pen 
for every desk 


You get the blessing of everybody in 
your business, when you do away with 
waste, annoyance, and needless strain 
by installing Handi-pen. Holds a year’s 
supply of ink — pen rests in ink, 
ready to write. No constant clogging, 
dipping, flooding. No nuisance of fre- 
quent refilling. Used by famous busi- 
ness leaders. $2.50 to $45.00 — including 
beautiful de luxe sets for executives. 
HP-S illus., $4.00. Equip your business with 
Handi-pen, and save time, work, and money. 
See your stationer for details of 10-day trial 
offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


3BW Sengbusch Bidg. ilwaukee, Wis. 
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20" CENTURY 
¥ STREAMLINED 


Vv AIR CONDITIONED 
Y ALL PRIVATE ROOMS 


New York - Chicago 
16 Hours 





Lv. Grand Central 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago . . . 9:00 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago . . . 4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central 9:00 A.M. 


More than ever, it pays to 
Ride the “Century” 


(C NTRAI 


. S¥at cae 


The Water Level Route You Can Sleep 





tive board adopted a schedule of class- 
work to implement a decision by the 
international. At its 1937 convention, 
the union had decided that any member 
wishing to run for paid office in the union 
would be required to pass a special “offi- 
cers’ qualification” course. 

Class work embraces background and 
theory of labor unionism, history of 
LL.G.W.U., economics of the ladies’ gar- 
ment industry, parliamentary procedure, 
structure and functions of the union, gen- 
eral trade union technique, and personal 
or local problems which are brought out 
during class periods by questions. In ar- 
ranging the required reading lists and 
selection of courses the union was aided 
by Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted his- 
torian, Dr. P. F. Brissenden, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, and 
other educators. Teachers were union 
officers and organizers. 

Applicants for the courses are care- 
fully interviewed, and must have a good 
record in the shop and in union activi- 
ties. In order to get a diploma, the class 
members must pass rigid examinations. 
For the future, LL.G.W.U. intends to 
carry the same teaching in extension 
courses by mail to isolated workers. 


Sitdown Aftermath 
NLRB expected to revise 


rehiring orders; Fansteel election 
call awaited. Winner also lost. 


“No more sirpowns” had this week be- 
come a pretty well accepted creed on the 
part of employers and labor union lead- 
ers who had digested the Feb. 27 Su- 
preme Court decision releasing the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corp. of Chicago from 
the National Labor Relations Board's 
order that it rehire its sitdown strikers 
(BW—Mar}4'39 p14). 

But industrial relations men, agreed 
on this result of the Court’s ruling, were 
still awaiting others: changes in NLRB’s 
pre-decision orders that Republic Steel, 
Ford, Douglas Aircraft, Armco and some 
smaller companies take back discharged 
workers; new moves by Fansteel’s man 
agement, which won on the sitdown 
issue but lost on the charge of unfair 
labor practices. 

NLRB was still studying the court de- 
cision which narrowed its authority, but 
revisions in its earlier rehiring orders 
were looked for shortly. At the Fansteel 
works in North Chicago there has so far 
been no word of the expected call for a 
plant election. Van A. Bittner, regional 
director of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, which launched Fansteel’s 
C.1.0. union, merely says, “organizing 
work will continue in the plant along the 
usual lines.” Rare Metal Workers of 
America, Fansteel’s other union, found 
by both NLRB and the Supreme Court 
to have been company-encouraged, is not 
sure just where it stands. The manage- 
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ment, headed by Pres. R. J. Ait 
and taking its legal advice from ; 
Max Swiren, is standing well apart 
the whole mess, determined to 
NLRB no new chance for charging 
pany influence. 

Meanwhile, a checkup of sentin 
Chicago shows that both unions 
lost prestige in the two-year fight. = \\ 
O.C. has been counting on a mé 
accrued back-pay for the 66 sitd 
whom the court ruled out (35 
were rehired by the company as “ 
ing participants” in the strike) ar 
no plans for taking care of them now. |; 
vestigation shows that a few are on WP\ 
rolls, some have obtained jobs o 
the area, one is driving a milk 
Meyer Adelman, director of the SW 
O.C. at Milwaukee, who was in 
charge of the strike, apparently h: 
legal escape from a $1,000 fine and 240 
day jail sentence. Oakley Mills, in « 
of S.W.O.C. at Waukegan, is down for 
180 days and $500. Two sitdown captair 
are scheduled for 180 days and 
Eleven more workers are due to 
120 days and pay $150; three fac 
tences of 10 days and $100; 21 ot 
have already served this minor sente: 
and paid their fines. 

Among the losers is the winner. Fa 
steel lost production during and aft 
strike, spent $15,000 rehabilitating its 
plant after the sitdowners were f 
out of it by sheriff's deputies, must have 
spent at least $50,000 in the long battle 
through the courts. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Peace for Packers 


LAST OF THE REALLY big mass-production 
industries to face the approach of unio" 
ism, the meat packers are handling 
lective bargaining with a remarkable 
of fuss. Only one serious strike has 
curred (that was in Chicago last 
(BW—Nov26'38,p27), and recent nego 
tiations have been quiet and const 
tive. This week the Stock Handlers’ 
Union (C.1.0.) signed a one-year co 
tract with the stockyards employers 
Chicago, and an excellent system of 
grievance-handling seemed good reason 
for expecting continued peace. 


7 


Unions Win Most Elections 


Most RECENT TABULATION of NLRB 
elections shows a continued employee 
preference for collective bargaining in- 
stead of individual bargaining, with the 
unions winning 65 of 88 contests. C.1.0 
won 31, A.F.L. 25, independents 5, em- 
ployee representation 4. Of the remaining 
23, tie votes accounted for 4 and 19 
went non-union. In the 27 cases whiere 
C.1O. and A.F.L. faced each other on 
the ballot, each won 12, one was a tie 
and both were beaten in two. 
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PRODUCTION 





New Sheer Fabric 


Tenasco rayon yarn, intro- 
duced last year, is now being put 
to another fashion use. 


VoGUES MAY COME and vogues may go in 
the world of women’s fashions, but the 
gals who wear *em seem perfectly satis- 
fied just as long as the fabrics in ’em get 
just a little more revealingly sheer from 
one spring to the next. That’s why the 
textile and garment trades prick up their 
ears when they hear that the American 
Viscose Corp.’s new Tenasco rayon yarn. 
introduced last year, is now being woven 
into triple sheer type fabrics. Tenasco 
sheers are made 100% from 50-denier 24- 
filament yarn; the yarn has a crepe twist 
and is used for both warp and filling. 
The cloth, which is exceedingly soft and 
alive, is being produced in limited quan- 
tities in both prints and plain shades for 
the dress trade. 

Tenasco itself is a viscose type contin- 
uous filament rayon which has been en- 
tering the market with little or no fan- 
fare. Its high strength makes it available 
for cords in automobile tires; its beauty WN ; > | 
ensures its acceptance in formal evening _— “> 
gowns. Simultaneously Tenasco had es- ' a 

5 4 











iL 
. : ° a 
tablished itself as a broadcloth of semi- 

. “ar Z 
dull luster for men’s shirts. Tests indi- ' : 
cate that it wears well and requires no > 
special care in laundering. Tenasco also 
finds itself in twill and satin linings for : ~ 
men’s and women’s clothing: similar con- because there's a “‘work drought a chance to dictate—to clean up body's secretary. But the Boss has 

in the shipping department. mail and quotations. first cal!__others must wait 


structions are being used in shoe linings 
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Joe and Johnnie are killing time— The sales force lingers around for Where’s Mabel? She's every 





Gen. Pershing Zephyr 


New Burlington train will 
have many improvements in struc- 
ture and comfort. 








SINCE THE BURLINGTON RAILROAD’s first 
Zephyr took the tracks at Lincoln, Neb., Joe and Johnnie are “working Thanks to Dictaphone, the sales- 

on Armistice Day, 1934, the Edward G. steady” now because their work is men are out getting orders while 

Budd Manufacturing Co. of Philadelphia spread evenly throughout the day. Mabel types their dictation 

has built seven: more of the sleek, diesel- If you trace any “work blockade” — you'll find it’s probably The boss and Mabel are both 
electric streamliners. Early in April, Bur- at some executive's desk. That's your cue to call your local working now. Dictaphone 
lington expects to take delivery on a Dictaphone office—or fill out the coupon. Our representative will has lifted the work blockade 


ninth, which will be placed i= service on leave this modern dictating machine with you for a free trial for everybody! 
the St. Louis-Kansas City run and be 
christened the General Pershing Zephyr. 
It will embody notable improvements and DICTAPHONE 
refinements, which represent the result 
of 6,500,000 miles of operating experi- gn ee vida 
ence with the first eight Zephyrs. dareroupapeedtgnlennen 
The new train will have a Shotwelded 
stainless steel exterior conforming to the 
familiar Zephyr contour. But the in- 
wards of its $33-ft. length will reveal a 
number of important engineering changes | 
and developments based on four and | 
one-half years of active railroading. Each | 
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0 I should like to talk with someone abou 
Dictaphone at no expense to me 


(1) Please send me copy of **Danger, Not 
Name 
Company 


Address 


The word DICTAPHONE ts the & Trade Mart of (ictaphone Corporation Meters of Utctating Machines and 
coessortes to which ssid T oe Mart ie Aop ied 
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car in the four-car train will be lighted, 
air-conditioned, and heated by its own 
self-contained unit. Electric power for 
all three purposes will be furnished by a 
small diesel engine directly connected to 
a generator mounted in a sound-proof 
compartment under each car. Cars will 
be hooked together with “tight-lock 
couplers” of an advanced type which 
promise to eliminate jolts and jars when 
speed is accelerated or brakes applied. 


Innovation in Brakes 


The brakes themselves, originated by 
the Budd Co., will present a striking in- 
novation, in that disks mounted on the 
inside of wheels will replace the tradi- 
tional brake shoes. Extensive experi- 
ments indicate that the new brakes will 
bring the General Pershing from a speed 
of 100 miles per hour to a stop in ap- 
proximately 2,000 ft. without discomfort 
to passengers. Roll stabilizers attached 
to the train trucks will reduce sway on 
curves. 

Interior decorations and appointments 
were styled by Paul Cret. New features 
will include “daylight” fluorescent illumi- 
nation, which has been developed by 
General Electric, foam latex rubber cush- 
ions for all seats, electric water coolers, 
and 110-volt current, permitting the 
use by passengers of their standard elec- 
tric razors, curling irons, and similar ap- 
pliances. The forward car, containing 
the train’s main 1,000-hp. diesel-electric 
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Modern business requires a variety of papers—for letters to customers, 
for records, forms and legal documents, for inter-plant communica- 


tions. 


Hence the different grades of fine business papers made by Neenah. 
Some are stronger and more permanent. All are attractive in outward 
appearance. Each fits a definite business need. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to show you the Neenah line and to 
recommend the grades you should use. 


Write us for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for 


samples. 


eine Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, nde and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH parer ComPANY, NEENAH, WIS. 








power plant, will also have sufficient 
room for baggage and express compart- 
ments. The second car will have 70 
de luxe seats for passengers. The third 
car will have a large lounge for men, 52 
de luxe seats for passengers, and a large 
lounge for women. The fourth will con- 
tain kitchen, pantry, dining tables for 
24 passengers, and an observation parlor 
lounge in the rear, which will seat 22 
passengers. 

Pending the appearance of the General 
Pershing on the rails, railroad men are 
wondering what kind of train the Pull- 
man Co. has up its capacious sleeve for 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad. 
The new 400, now a-building, is reported 
to be the embodiment of new principles 
of balance, new departures in springing, 
new uses of rubber. C. & N. W men have 
been heard to boast that the new train 
will be miles ahead of any of the stream- 
liners now running. 


Photo Technique 


Come June, and Business Week will 
have a brand new sister publication— 
Photo Technique, a monthly “technical 
magazine of photography” just an- 
nounced by Mc-Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 
It will not be a picture book, but an 
authoritative source of technical data on 
all photographic processes. Keith Hen- 
ney, editor of Electronics and author of 
“Color Photography for the Amateur,” 
will be its editor. Its price, $5 annually. 


| 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Duplex Desk 

FREQUENTLY WHEN ONE is working ; 
standard flat top desk and a call 
announced, it is necessary to swee; 
confidential papers into a drawer, « 
to dig them out when the caller has ¢ 
on his way. With the new Duplex ‘I 
Top Desk, one needs only to leave pa 
where they are on the lower work 





level and pull the movable top into 
place. Duplex Desk Co., Inc., 280 M 

ison Ave., New York, will manufactur 
the new desk in several sizes and styles 


Killinois Pads 

Few propucts are as aptly named as 
the Killinois Typewriter Pads, distri! 
uted exclusively by Shipman-Ward Mfg 
Co., 325 N. Wells St., Chicago. The: 
are made on a sponge rubber base no 








only to kill much of the noise of type- 
writers, adding machines, and other of- 
fice appliances, but to prevent their s!id- 
ing about on desks. 


Plastic Diversification 


Some wate Back, Resistoflex Corp. 
370 Lexington Ave., New York, intro- 
duced Resistoflex flexible tubing lined 
with a plastic which is basically po'y- 
vinyl alcohol. This plastic has proved 
so resistant to petroleum derivatives and 
organic solvents that the material is 
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now being manufactured into gaskets, 


under the name Resistoflex PVA. 


«\jir-Conditioned” Mattress 


{ WARM BED in winter and a cool bed in 
mer are both ensured by the Walz 
Flowing Air Mattress, invented by D. R. 


Walz, manager, National Mattress Co., 


Peoria, Ill. By means of a thermostatic | 
adjustment, air of any desired tempera- | 


ture may be blown gently and silently 
through the top of the inner-spring mat- 
tress to comfort the sleeper. 


Non-Abrasive Metal Cleaner 


STAINS AND OXIDES on copper, brass, and | 


bronze are removed with “1l-Second 
Cleaner,” developed by Rapid Electro- 
plating Process, Inc., 1414 S. Wabash 
Ave. Chicago. It cleans by chemical 


action only, leaving no powdery deposits. 
| 


Chemical Porcelain 
UTILIZING ITS PATENTED VACUUM process 


of eliminating’ air bubbles and voids in | 


porcelain clay, Lapp Insulator Co., Inc., 
LeRoy, N. Y., is manufacturing a new 
line of high-strength Lapp Chemical Por- 
celain so free from porosity that the 
Fuchsine dye test at 100,000 Ib. pressure 


reveals no penetration. The non-porosity 
is a property of the porcelain itself and 
does not depend upon the glaze. Unus- 
ual applications are a lightweight super- 
strength vacuum filter and a roller pol- 
ished to 0.001-in. surface accuracy for 
paper coating, textile dyeing, and the like. 


diaphragms, sheets, and dipped goods | 
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How a light-conditioned office 
helps sell sardines and tuna 





500 watt Silvered Bowl Mazpa lamps are used in this system of 
controlled lighting which produces 35 footcandles in service. 


Van Camp 


installs autom 


Sea Food Compan); Inc. 
atic Light Control 


for EASIER SEEING 


HE Van Camp Sea Food Company, 

Inc., a leading Pacific Coast packer 
of sardines and “Chicken of the Sea” 
brand tuna, recently light-conditioned 
its offices at Terminal Island, California, 
with Silvered Bowl MAZDA lamps made 
by General Electric. 
The feature of this installation is an auto- 
matic control for each row of fixtures by 
means of G-E photoelectric equipment. 
The large windows on the left provide 
most of the natural illumination while 
the small windows on the right provide 
mostly reflected light from another build- 
ing a few feet away. Thus, natural light 
varied considerably from hour to hour. 
Now, with the automatic control, a min- 
imum illumination level is maintained at 
all times. 
Office employees and company officials 
say the new lighting helps them see more 
easily, work with less fatigue, and do a 
more efficient job. 


Like many other leading companies, the 
Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc., uses 
MAZDA lamps made by G-E. For these 
lamps are brighter than ever before and 
give more light at no additional cost for 
electricity. 

For details on how 
light-conditioning 

can increase efficiency 

in your plant, write to 

General Electric Co., 

Dept. 166-BW-C, Nela 
Park,Cleveland,Ohio. 


G-E Sileered Bowl MAZDA 
lamps are regular MAZDA 
lampe with a coating of" mir- 
ror” silver on the bow! 


With a G-E Light Meter you can 
measure the lighting in your plant 
and see whether it meets modern 
seeing standards. Coste only $11.50 


FOR MORE LIGHT AT NO EXTRA COST, CHANGE TO 
NEW AND BRIGHTER MAZDA LAMPS MADE BY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Citadel 


The greatest citadel of hospital- 





ity in New York invites you. 43 
stories. 2500 Rooms, . .ch with 
radio, both tub and shower, 
Servidor. Four popular priced 





restaurants. Private tunnel to 


Penn Station. 


Only ten minutes and a ten 
cent fare from the hotel to 
the New York World's Fair. 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th St. at Eighth Ave., New York 
Ralph Hitz, President 
Leo A. Molony, Manager 
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TO USERS OF 
Remington 
/ / BILLING MACHINES | 


Are you making the most of the 
mechanical advantages of your 
Remington billing machine? Use 
Rediform Continuous Interfolded 
Forms. Separately written forms 
on varying colors, weights and 
grades of paper can be combined 
into a single set for continuous typ- 
ing. One-time carbons are priced 
to be thrown away. 


FREE! New free bul 
letin BW -537 shows 
how Rediform Busi- 
ness Forms and Ap- 
proved Methods can 
benefit you. Write 
nearest address below. 


Rediform 


[| BUSINESS FORMS 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO 







'— 








INC 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Inc, Emeryville, Cal 
Cosby -Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis Mina. 
Rurt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Convolvulus arvensis. 15,000,000 acres of it are not so pretty. 





PRODUCTION ANGLES 





Machine & Tool Show 


WHEN THE ECONOMIC going was toughest 
in 1932, a group of 33 Detroit tool engi- 
neers, men who were and are the selecters 
and organizers of the machines and tools 


| of industry, banded themselves together 


as the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. In 1935, the first outside chapter 
was formed in Racine, Wis. Other chap- 
ters followed in all parts of the.country, 
bringing the present and growing total to 


| 25. Last year A.S.T.E. decided to throw 


a Machine & Tool Progress Exhibition, 
and it clicked with 160 exhibitors. 

This year the society has rounded up 
over 200 exhibitors, including the proud- 
est names in the machine tool, small tool, 
and equipment business, and will stage 
its 19389 Machine & Tool Progress Ex- 
hibition, March 14-18, at Convention 
Hall, Detroit, during the A.S.T.E. an- 
nual meeting. In addition to staging the 
exhibition, the tool engineers are launch- 
ing into one of the most vital projects 
ever undertaken by an engineering so- 
ciety: “An investigation into the rela- 
tionship of the machine on employment 
and standard of living.” 


Studebaker’s Champion 


Srupesaker is getting into full produc- 
tion this week on its much-discussed 
Champion which brings the company into 
the low-price field with a car featuring 
some of the same ideas that have given 
us light-weight railroad trains. Price is 
expected to be around the Plymouth 
level, weight about 400 |b. less than com- 
parable Big Three models. Claims of a 
resultant 10%-—20% advantage in oper- 
ating economy—without shaving stand- 
ard size, comfort, or equipment—will be 
pressed in the competition for fleet or- 
ders. Paul Hoffman and Harold Vance, 
Studebaker president and chairman, are 
backing their new bet with a healthy 
investment and a vigorous sales drive. 
Wide interest has been created by the 
weight-saving techniques applied in the 
Champion. 


Farm Enemy No. | 


Bindweed, worst weed pest 
ever known, has amazing growth. 
Western states fight it. 


“Ir LOOKS LIKE SOMETHING that 
drought dragged in.” That’s the 


agronomists are explaining the alar 
increase in Convolvulus arvensis. Wes 
of the 95th meridian, this is freely a: 
vehemently translated as “that damn 
old bindweed,” the worst weed pest ey 
known to American agriculture. Stat 
agriculture authorities, farm equipm« 
manufacturers, banks, and agricul! 
spray manufacturers have joined forces 
to fight the menace. 

Five years ago approximately 7,500,000 
acres of farm land and a small amount 
city property were covered with bind 
weed. Today the infested acreage has 
jumped to 15,000,000, and at its norma 
rate of spread it would double again by 
1943, to cover an area equaling Nev 
York State. It probably won’t get that 
far out of hand, however; agricultural 
departments of every western state are 
now engaged in intensive campaigns to 
check the weed pest that has alread; 
taken a heavy toll from landowners 

Sometimes called wild morning glory 
this fast-growing and all-too-hardy per 
ennial, whose creeping tendrils strangl 
all living vegetation in their paths, pre- 
sents a tough problem in eradication 
Its roots reach down 15 to 25 ft. to drain 
the subsoil moisture, so that the weed 
flourishes in extremely dry years when 
most crops would be curling up. Even 
in normal years bindweed, because of its 
first call on subsoil moisture, will reduce 
crop yields 50% on infested lands. 


Costs of Fighting It Are High 

Rather than engage in the long and 
necessarily costly battle with bindweed 
thousands of farmers in North and Sout 
Dakota, Montana, Minnesota, Kansas 
and Nebraska, where the menace is great- 
est, have simply given up their badly 
infested places and moved on to bind- 
weed-free pastures. 

Once a farm is known to be badly 
infested with bindweed, no one—prospec- 
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tive tenants and buyers or farm Joan 
men—will touch it. Eradication costs are 
high—often more than the value of the 
land. Both the continuous cultivation 
method, costing about $10 an acre, and 
the sodium chlorate method, at about 
$50 an acre, are being used successfully. 
The former requires the land withdrawn 
from crop production for three years. 
After chemical treatment the land is par- 
tially sterile for two or three years. 
Most of the farm implement manufac- 
turers have recently brought out special 


cultivators with duck-foot shares de- . 


signed to cut bindweed roots off just be- 
lew the ground. Ordinary disking will 
not do the trick. Cultivation must be 
carried on every two weeks during the, 
growing season for three years. 


Land Banks Help Farmers 


While some farm loan firms will shy 
away from a property with a trace of 
bindweed on it, most of them, including 
the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kan., 
will consider loan applications if the 
owner agrees in writing to follow control 
measures recommended by federal-state 
weed laboratories. In making loans on 
infested farms, the Omaha Federal Land 
bank makes doubly certain of eradica- 
tion measures by setting aside a portion 
of the loan to be used for that purpose. 

Practically every western state has 
enacted some sort of bindweed control 
legislation. Considered a model, the Kan- 
sas law requires all property owners to 
clean their premises at their own expense. 
Counties may, with funds raised from 
special bindweed levies, furnish sodium 
chlorate to landowners at half cost. On 
the alert to stop spread of noxious weeds, 
seed inspection departments of several 
states report a sharp increase in the 
number of carlots of seed condemned 
because of bindweed contamination. ; 
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Two Railroad Billsk—But No Law 


There are two comprehensive plans before Con- 
gress—the Lea bill and the bill of the Committee of Six. 
But no big action will be taken. 


Wasurncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Congress has been tussling with legisla- 
tion to put the railroads back on the 
track to financial stability almost contin- 
uously for the past 20 years. Their con- 
dition has grown worse instead of better 
and no laws will be enacted this session 
which can be of any significant benefit 
to them without the prospect of a larger 
volume of traffic. The very best that 
Congress can do is to help the roads to 
take better advantage of more business 
when it comes. 

In the past year two separate expedi- 
tions into the transportation muddle 
have set out from the White House. 

(1) Following the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision last March 
granting the railroad a 5% increase in 
rates on their petition for a boost of 
15%, the President called into conference 
Commissioners Splawn, Eastman, and 
Mahaffie of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Jesse Jones of RFC and 
other Administration officials, Carl Gray, 
vice-chairman of Union Pacific, Henry 
Bruere of Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, and George Harrison, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion. The upshot was a report by the 
ICC commissioners which the President 
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Agricultural departmenis of the 
Western states are waging a bitter 
battle against bindweed, the worst 
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weed pest ever known to American 
agriculture. This is a sample of the 
Kansas department’s campaign. 


turned over to Congress in April with a 
message in which he reiterated his oppo 
sition to government subsidies and gov- 
ernment ownership but made no recom- 
mendations except to say that certain of 
the commission’s executive functions are 
in all probability unconstitutional and 
that he favors a reorganization that 
would put all executive functions relat- 
ing to all transportation in some old or 
new executive department. 

All attempts at legislation last year 
finally narrowed down, however, to the 
railroads’ efforts to get more liberal loans 
from the RFC. This was made a pawn 
by the railroad unions in resisting a wage 
cut, and it died in the last days of the 
session. The Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie 
report constitutes the basis of the Lea 
bill that is now before the House com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


Committee of Six Offers Ideas 


(2) When the railroads’ attempt to 
negotiate a wage cut ran into a break- 
down of mediation last fall, this “detail” 
was referred by Roosevelt to an emer- 
gency board in line with procedure un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. But, to fore- 
stall a cut, the President also appointed 
his Committee of Six to deal with the 
broad general problem of transportation 
The sextet is composed of Carl Gray of 
Union Pacific; M. W. Clement, president 
of the Pennsylvania; E. E. Norris, presi 
dent of Southern; George Harrison of 
Railway Labor Executives Association; 
David B. Robertson, president, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men; B. M. Jewell, president, Railway 
Employees Department of A.F.L. 

When the emergency board, as ex- 
pected, killed the wage cut, the Com- 
mittee of Six went to work and drew up 
a report last December that has been 
endorsed by the Association of American 
Railroads and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. The complete draft of 
a bill framed on the basis of this report 
has just been printed, although several 
weeks of hearings have already elapsed 
in the House committee. 

Thus there are two main bills. One is 
the Lea bill, based on the ICC commis- 
sioners’ report; the other bill is based on 
the report of the Committee of Six. 

Railroad labor will kick the Lea bill 
around every chance it gets. The sextet’s 
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Name of Railroad 


a dian oh aapindeds » abe uaontehe 
New York Central..... ea a One mE 
Southern Pacific 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Union Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Illinois Central 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago, Burlington & ww 
Southern Railway ; 
Ch cago & North Western... .. 
Missouri Pacific. . oo 
Louisville & Nashville 
Great Northern 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . 
il & Western 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Erie ee ee ee 
Northern Pac ific . 
Reading. . 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .. is 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. a Ebner 
Atlantic Coast Line............. ; ay" 
i id a wa cans eae nods 6s eauede 
Wabash. . Se ana oes 
Boston & Maine. . foe eels 
Seaboard Air Line Pa 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. Sibawdta 
Central of ‘New Jersey . eee eee 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. .. . eee 
Texas & Pacific re 
IN os ct sce pheedas each ena's 
Denver & Rio Grande We stern SS Ce 
Long Island. . erin Fags wie ssl 
Delaware & Hudson. tO ae 
Virginian Pe ep ty ae 
St. Louis Southwestern.............. 
i 
Citonmo Genat Western. .... 6c csccescess. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. . . 
Western Maryland. 

Kansas City Southern. . . 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... . 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. . ae 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
Alabama Great Southern.............. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Louisiana & Arkansas... . 

Clinchfield. . . . 

Bangor & Aroostook... 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Monongahela 

Lehigh & New England 

New Orleans & Northeastern. 

Tennessee Central 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Charleston & Western Carolina. 

Green Bay & Western.............-..-- 
sy cea n wivaanee din wa 


d—net operating deficit 





These Other Class I Roads Also Covered 


What Railroads Made Money in 1938? 


Of the 40 largest roads in the country, only 12—those in italic— 
covered their fixed charges last year. 


Gross Railroad Percentage of Fixed 
Revenues—1938 Charges Earned 


(000 omitted) 1938 1937 
$360 , 384 114 134 
298 , 681 59 112 
200 , 071 78 102 
154 ,323 162 158 
150 , 213 230 224 
134 , 722 59 98 
106 , 376 326 467 
105 , 416 107 112 
99 437 41 66 
93 ,070 137 151 
89,419 oT 105 
81,056 8 ll 
80,749 30 58 
79 395 129 174 
79 216 119 163 
77,77 21 34 
77 , 163 1,047 1,584 
73,080 16 17 
69,509 25 97 
57,022 70 101 
48 , 480 139 181 
45,108 10 38 
44,188 19 88 
44,164 71 138 
41,230 55 88 
40,472 20 60 
40,193 31 103 
40,010 19 50 
36,381 85 136 
29 , 252 12 58 
27,858 26 78 
26 , 382 149 162 
25,445 33 150 
23,404 8 ] 
23 , 308 d 8 
21,199 96 75 
19 , 268 335 392 
18,492 69 71 
18,272 d 88 
7.142 38 52 


15,241 
,179 
, 660 
,626 
, 980 
,079 
, 982 
,017 
» 74 
796 
198 
149 
901 
616 
094 
410 
393 
049 
,279 
265 
164 
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Their Fixed Charges 


219 290 
4,074 7,546 
109 69 
114 164 
113 130 
129 163 
369 686 
134 885 
257 109 
367 169 
113 151 
158 147 
188 160 
131 217 
146 296 
147 188 
190 201 
112 159 
121 151 
178 182 
105 173 
No fixed charges 228 
142 173 
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bill has its formal endorsement, but jt 
remains to be seen whether thes 
cally powerful unions will really wo, 
for its enactment. 

The split between the two bills jy 
volves consolidation of railroad proper. 
ties and coordination of their ope 
The Lea bill puts some hope in « 
dation, much more in coordinat 
reduce the railroad plant to me 
reasonable demand of the public. ‘ 
along this line could be enforced ' 
railroads by the ICC, on petition of , 
Transportation Administrator, an off 
created by the bill. 


Left to Carriers’ Initiative 


Consolidation is preferred to coo: 
tion by the Committee of Six, 
proviso for the protection of dis 
employees. In consolidation the 
der of strategic advantages is presw 
ably compensated for in the finan 
settlement. Coordination is beautiful 
theory but the roads claim it doesn’ 
work out because, while tantamount 
consolidation, it leaves the owners of | 
property still in competition. An index 
of the railroads’ attitude is furnish 
by the sextet’s bill, in which consolidat 
and coordination are left to the initiative 
of the carriers, and the commissio: 
power is permissive only. 

The sextet’s bill would write a n 
rule of rate-making so that the IC( 
should not have power to refuse rate 
increases on the ground that they would 


curtail traffic. The commission would be 
permitted to consider only whether the 


rates proposed by the railroads are exor 
bitant, unreasonable, or discriminatory 
Shippers, of course, are opposed to elin 
inating consideration of economic facto: 
The keystone of the sextet’s bill is 
provision vesting authority in the con 
mission to regulate the rates of all trans 
portation agencies. Tolls also would x 
applied to waterways. Eliza crossing th 


ice had a much better chance than has 


this particular proposal for adopti 


The Lea bill would put inland waterway: 


under the ICC, leave coastwise and inter 
coastal shipping in the Maritime Con 


mission, and airlines in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, but give the ICC 


power to fix the minimum rates of a 


transportation agencies and in that re- 
the 


spect prevail over the orders of 


agencies charged with immediate juris- 


diction. 


Appeal on Rate Issues 


The Lea bill provides for a 3-divisio! 
19-man commission. Decisions of the 
finance division would be final but 
rates there would be an appeal division 
The sextet’s bill would continue the pres 


ent 11-man commission but strip it down 


to its regulatory functions—rate-mak ing 


car service, valuation, and accounting— 
and would create an independent trans 
portation board of five members to deal 
with abandonment and extension o! 


nm 
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These Railroad Signals Are Watched By Business 
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For the past 11 months the fortunes 
of Class I railroads have been on the 
upgrade. The fact that income has 
risen faster than carloadings—the 


ines, consolidations, mergers, issuance of 
vecurities, and other quasi-executive re- 
sponsibilities that the Lea bill assigns to 
the commission’s finance division. 

Under both bills, the ICC would be 
relieved of all responsibility in financial 
reorganizations. The bills provide for 
creation of a Reorganization Court which 
would have ultimate authority to con- 
firm any reorganization plan, over the 
objection of stockholders and creditors, 
f satisfied that the plan made adequate 
provision for fair treatment of their in- 
terests. 

Both bills authorize the RFC to aid 
in financing roads unable to obtain funds 
on reasonable terms through private 
channels, 


Vigilant for Their Interests 


Inland waterway representatives 
started shooting this week against any 
legislation that would put them under 
regulation. If they can’t dodge it en- 
tirely, they will probably elect to pin 
their luck to the Maritime Commission 
as proposed in a bill by Rep. Bland, 
chairman of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee. The truckmen will fight 
to the last ditch against any reorganiza- 
tion of the ICC that would abolish the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. The airlines 
are on the alert against legislation which 
would force them to throw in their lot 
with all other transportation agencies. 

Southern demands for rate “parity” 

e designed to get not more law but 
publicity, bringing pressure on the ICC 
for a favorable decision in the pending 
outhern Governors’ case. Southern Con- 
essmen are well aware, however, of 
‘heir nuisance value, and their behavior 


a 


largest source of revenue—indicates 


Tran sportation 





Dept. 8, 12 East 41st Street, 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








that the roads are helping them- | 
selves by shaving costs, rather than | 


leaving everything up to Congress. 


is hampering consideration of railroad 
legislation. In J. Haden Alldredge they 
have obtained nomination to the ICC of 
an outspoken advocate for removal of 
Southern freight differentials. 


Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 
ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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Traders Come Up Smiling 


Selective buying by investors is evidence of con- 
fidence. Volume of trading increases heavily at a time 


when security prices rise. 


WebNESDAY’S BRISK RISE in stocks car- 
ried the price averages right up to the 
critical point where the technicians an- 
ticipate a major test of market stamina. 
Not only that, it was of major signifi- 
cance to the bull crowd that the spurt 
came at a time when there was substan- 
tial profit-taking coupled with selling by 
those who needed a little cash for income 
taxes, 

There have been other things, too, in 
the market’s performance in the last few 
days which have encouraged traders. 
Take, for example, the persistent buying 
of American Telephone & Telegraph by 
investors who believe that the full divi- 
dend is being covered at the present vol- 
ume of business. A.T.&T. was scoring 
new highs for 1939 almost from day to 
day, as were several others among the 
old-line trading favorites. 


New Highs Set, Volume Rises 


Moreover, even on a day like Monday 
when 414 of the issues traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange closed lower, 
against 178 closing higher, there were 52 
new highs for the year recorded, in con- 
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trast to four new lows. And on a day 
like Wednesday, when 560 of the issues 
traded moved up and only 95 moved 
down, there are 102 new highs against 3 
new lows. This, say the bulls, is dis- 
tinctly a healthy, selective market in 
which investors see better things at least 
for many companies. 

Nor were these the only technical man- 
ifestations which pleased the trading gen- 
try. They also pointed to the fact that 
volume of trading mounted to more than 
1,000,000 shares on Wednesday’s rise, 
whereas interest recently has been at the 
lowest ebb during periods of weakness. 

Volume in the bond market also took 
a decided spurt at midweek. Volume of 
$8,360,000 par amount of corporate bonds 
in a single session—coupled with a vigor- 
ous price advance in second-grade and 
speculative liens—was a distinct novelty. 
That sort of thing wouldn’t have to keep 
up very long before it would open the 
investment market as an outlet for a fair 
volume of new financing by means of se- 
curities short of gild-edged rating. 

Another high spot of the week was the 
heavy trading in government bonds after 
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Sec. Morgenthau announced his \ 

15 financing terms. The market knew hyp 
was going to offer new issues in exc}, ,))o¢ 
for the $1,293,714,200 of 24s maturin + oy 
June 15. This meant that, if anxious 

ers owned some of these 24s, they « 
swap them for the new issues. So | 
who wanted the forthcoming issues 
almost to 102 for the 24s—that is to say. 
they paid a premium of about $2 pe; 
$100 for what the Street calls “right.” ty 
subscribe to the new issues. 

But Sec. Morgenthau’s terms d 
strike government bond traders as tov 
liberal. He offered new lds of 1945 a 
101; 24s of 1950-52 at 1024; 23s of 1960 
65 at 1023. To many the maturing 2), 
didn’t look so hot as “rights” and ther 
was a scramble of switching. Although 
there are no reliable figures on over-the- 
counter dealings on government bo: - 
it’s likely that $75,000,000 changed | 
in Monday’s dealings alone. 


5 to 10-Year Loans 


Intermediate credit for in- 
dustry is asked in Congress, 
Banker denies need. 


THE SUBJECT OF INTERMEDIATE credit 
(5- to 10-year loans) for industry will be 
much in the news in the near future 
When the American Bankers Association 
on Wednesday opened the first regional 
meeting it has ever held in New York, 
one of its early speakers was W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice--hairman of New 
York’s National City Bank and former 
head of the Federal Reserve’s open mar- 
ket committee. 

He said banks are giving intermediate 
credit to all eligible applicants, that the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Recon- 
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Verifying Inventory 
Arter McKesson & Rossrns: 
Schenley Distillers Corp. this week 
issued its annual report with inven- 
tories verified by Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, consulting engineers (in ad- 
dition to the usual certification of 
accounts by independent auditors) . 
It’s one corporation’s answer to the 
question: “Do the inventories ex- 
ist, and are they of commercial 
quality?” 

Perhaps it isn’t as much work to 
check inventories of a distillery as 
it would be to verify those of a 
drug firm like McKesson & Rob- 
bins. Yet it’s a big job. Uncle 
Sam’s double set of books on 
bonded stuff can’t be used officially 
as proof of existence of quality, 
but they help. On the other hand, 
a big distillery has a tremendous 
lot of whisky in warehouses. In 
confirming inventory, the engineer 
has to check a lot of cooperage for 
quality and volume, and sniff a lot 
of spirits to make sure that, for 
one reason or another, they’re not 
non-commercial. 

But make no mistakes. The engi- 
neers don’t try to certify that it’s 
all $4 whisky or $3 or 69¢. 











struction Finance Corp. have outstand- 
ing only $125,000,000 of such loans 
(turned down by the bankers), and that 
the Reserve banks have said publicly 
that losses are high. Hence, says Dr. 
Burgess, there is no need for a system 
of intermediate credit banks. 

But the same day a bill for such a 


system was introduced in both houses | 
of Congress. It asks 12 central banks | 


federally financed) and suggests that 


all local banks be locally financed. The 


sponsors say new competition for private | 


banking would be prevented by this local 
capitalization. 


Grain Board Skimps 


Chicago market forced to re- 
trench because of smaller volume 
of trading. 


Ix THESE Days when the stock exchanges 
are getting so much publicity about ef- 
forts at economy in the hope of at least 
breaking even, it is probable that most 
people have forgotten that some of the 
commodity exchanges are in the same 
boat. However, the Chicago Board of 
Trade has let it be known in the last 
few days that it is going to economize, 
and in earnest. 

lhe fact that the New York Stock Ex- 
change lost $1,548,417 in 1988—and has 


splashed around in red ink in most recent | 


years—is pretty well known. That it has 


If you are liable for claims as the 
result of an automobile accident, 
drastic measures are taken to 
press payment. If cash isnt 
handy, your salary may be at- 
tached . . . your savings used up 
; your home and investments 
sold for what they will bring . . . 
your license taken away. 


But the autoist who is adequately protected with an American 
Surety or New York Casualty policy is safe from loss. If he is liable, 
the Company will pay claims in full, up to the amount for which the 


policy is written. 


The financial standing of these Companies is ample evidence, 
throughout the United States and Canada, that the insured is 


“financially responsible”. 
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These two styles of desks are 
most popular for genera! 
office use 


Make your office a business home that is 


| comfortable, as well as efficient. Enjoy the 
3] advantages of these improved steel desks 
designed to keep pace with the trend for 


modern, economical business equipment. 


Globe-Wernicke steel desks are made 
in a variety of styles and sizes for every 
business requirement. They are built to 


) last a business lifetime. 


Without cost or obligation, our local 
dealer will recommend the kind of 
Globe-Wernicke equipment that will 
give best results in your office—or 
write direct to us for more information 
about any of our many products which 
speed up business routine. 
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THE MONEY TRIANGLE 


Exchange Rates in Per Cent of 1929 Gold Parities 
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attempted term clearances, that it is now 
committed to a plan for reducing the 
number of members who have to try to 
eat on the skimpy volume of business, 
and that other similar plans are on the 
fire, also is common knowledge to readers 
of the financial pages. 

It is not so well known that each week's 
meeting of directors of the Board of 
Trade is likely to be devoted largely to 
economy, and that this week’s meeting 
was very specially dedicated to that sub- 
ject (although most of the proposals still 
are secret). One specific thing has been 
learned—from the departing publicity di- 
rector—that the budget for the Board’s 
1939 publicity has been reduced to 
$2,500. 

The reason for the grain trade’s 
troubles is the very same as that for the 
stock exchanges’. Volume of trading has 
fallen to the point where the commodity 
and stock exchanges are hard put, and, 
by the same token, individual commis- 
sion merchants can’t make a living off the 
diminished trading. 


Grain Movement Reduced 


Probably the most popular reason as- 
signed for reduced volume is the hamper- 
ing influence of federal regulation of 
stock and commodity markets. But the 
Board of Trade has a more tangible 
handicap. Federal loans to producers for 
storage of corn and wheat in these days 
of surpluses have greatly reduced move- 
ment of these grains to primary markets. 
When grain isn’t moving, mills don’t have 
commitments to hedge. Under such cir- 
cumstances the volume of speculative 
trading also is sure to decline. 

And the Board of Trade has another 
problem. Its boom-built, 44-story build- 
ing at the foot of La Salle Street is beau- 
tiful—but only 70% rented. Members 
pony up $250 a year in dues and another 
$150 as an annual assessment. Of that 
$400, about three-quarters buys hay for 


this white elephant. And some of the 
1,500-odd members, who usually have 
been in the chips, are riding the Elevated 
and wearing last year’s overcoats. 


Cuts Mortgage Rate 


Bank offers $10,000,000 at 
low interest. Other banks may 
follow suit. 


THE COST OF MORTGAGE money is always 
a subject of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance to the home owner. So, when the 
country’s largest savings bank offers 
$10,000,000 at what is probably the low- 
est interest rate at which so large a fund 
has ever been available, it’s news. 

All of which accounts for the excite- 
ment in the mortgage market since the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York an- 
nounced, at the close of last week, that 
it had 44% mortgage money aplenty on 
Federal Housing Administration-insured 
loans. And, intimations of the Bowery’s 
move having seeped out into banking 
channels, the South Shore Trust Co., 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, simul- 
taneously declared it also had a $10,- 
000,000 fund at 44%. (The 44% rate, in 
both cases, is before the Federal Housing 
Administration insurance charge of not 


4 


more than 4% is added.) 


Decides It’s Good Business 


This news, of course, was of primary 
interest to those who plan to build or buy 
new homes which are acceptable to the 
FHA for insurance, and to those cus- 
tomers who now have mortgages with the 
Bowery which the bank is willing to con- 
vert if FHA coverage can be obtained. 
The news, however, also is of wide in- 
terest to banking and to real estate for 
somewhat different reasons. 

To bankers, the action means that the 
Bowery Savings had studied carefully the 
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trend and future outlook for int, 
rates, that it has decided that it wo: 
be good business to lop 3% off its « 

ing mortgage rate if it could secur 4 
good volume of business by so doing. ‘| 
bank’s officials haven't any crystal } 
and they don’t pretend to be seers. }}y)! 
they have, in common with most ba 

a lot of idle money which they are 

ing trouble investing at a_ profit 
figure. They wouldn’t be surpris: 
putting out a good bit of money on 4 
federally insured mortgages would tury 
out to be a pretty shrewd step. Just 
about every savings banker in New York 
is carefully weighing the outlook in order 
to decide whether to follow the Bowery’s 
lead. 

To real estate men, the timing of | 
announcement assumes major import 
ance. They feel that the savings bank’s 
action indicates that the long-predicted 
home building boom has a good cha: 
of materializing, right now, if it is fed 
cheap mortgage money. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Powers of the SEC 


Back 1n 1935, when the Holding Com- 
pany Law was passed, the public utilit: 
industry boiled under the prospect of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
usurping many of the prerogatives of 
management—particularly on dividends 
and other financial policies. The first suc! 
action came last year when the SEC tol: 
Columbia Gas & Electric it would hav 
to adjust its surplus account if it wer 
to continue to pay common dividends 
(BW—A pr16'38,p60). Columbia Gas at 
once set about to comply with the SEC’ 
order—and there haven’t been any con 
mon dividends since. This week, at a sp 
cial meeting of stockholders, the stated 
value of the common stock was reduced 
from $194,349,005 to $12,304,282. This 
meets the SEC requirements, restores to 
the board of directors their right to dk 
termine dividend policy. And a precedent 
for SEC action has been established 





Warner’s Maturity 

WELL IN ApvaNce of maturity date, Sept 
1, 1939, on its 6% debentures, Warner 
Brothers Pictures asked holders to swap 
for new 6% debentures due in 1948 (BW 
—Jul30°38 p33). Inasmuch as the ma! 
agement held a big jag of these secur 
ties, fairly large volume of consents was 
certain. Now, of the $25,827,000 deben- 
tures outstanding, $19,266,000 have been 
exchanged. To redeem the remainder on 
maturity, Warner Bros. will borrow %6,- 
000,000 from the banks. 


Another Bank Merger 


Tue Tarp ster in cleaning up the Hud- 
son County, N. J., banking situation 
(BW—Feb25'39,p48) was completed at 
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the start of this week with the consoli- 
dation of the Hudson Trust Co. of Union 
City (deposits $25,000,000) and the Co- 
jumbia Trust Co. of Hoboken (deposits 
¢1,500,000). Details of the merger were 
similar to those in the consolidation of 
the Trust Co. of New Jersey and the 
West Bergen Trust two weeks ago. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. is advanc- 
ing 83,000,000 of new capital on pre- 
ferred stock, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. is bailing out sticky as- 
sets to the tune of $7,000,000. No loss to 
any depositor, no interruption to bank- 
ing operations. 


Tire Makers’ Profits 


RecoveRY OF THE RUBBER manufacturmg 
companies’ earnings in the final half of 
1938 has frequently been noted in these 
columns. Now that. the annual reports 
are coming out, the actual results may 
be cited. Goodyear netted $4,342,595 in 
the latter half of the year against $1,- 
669,828 in the first six months; it showed 
$6,012,423 for the year compared with 
$7,257,287 in 1937, despite the fact that 
sales fell $51,000,000 from 1937 to 1938. 
U. S. Rubber showed net of $6,125,100 
for the second half against a deficit of 
$239,213 in the first six months; net for 
the year was $5,885,887 compared with 
$3,798,119 in 1937 on a $13,000,000 gain 
in sales. Goodrich reported net of $2,240,- 
119 for 1938 against a deficit of $878,580 
in 1987 despite a $35,000,000 drop in 
sales; its net for the latter half of the 
year was $2,449,670, contrasted with a 
deficit of $209,551 for the first half. 


Policing the Markets 

Partners IN two of Wall Street’s most 
prominent firms have been disciplined in 
the last few days for alleged manipula- 
tion of securities prices, but in both cases 
the firms themselves were found to have 
had no part in the transactions. In one 
case, Junius A. Richards of Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. was charged with violation of 
the federal securities laws in connection 
with certain trading on behalf of a Brit- 
ish concern. In the other, William E. 
Hutton II of W. E. Hutton & Co. was 
suspended for three months by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission on a 
charge of participation in manipulation 


of Atlas Tack. 


New “Two-Price” Plan 


Wuen tue Department of Agriculture 
first came forward with a two-price plan 
for disposing of the cotton surplus, the 
idea was that the “underprivileged one- 
third” should get cotton goods cheaper 
while those who can afford to pay would 
continue to buy at going prices. In other 
words, dumping at home instead of 
dumping in the export market. But this 
encountered many practical obstacles, 
and soon it became known that it had 
been abandoned. Now they are talking 
two-price cotton again, but this time 
there isn’t any consideration being given 


to dumping for the benefit of the coun- 
try’s poor. New two-price talk—and it 
may be designed to throw a scare into 
the United States’ cotton rivals—is about 
meeting prices in the world market while 
maintaining domestic quotations. Some- 
thing like the export subsidy for wheat 
during the current season, obviously. 


Cotton for England? 


Waite Uncre Sam stores cotton for 
farmers who don’t want to sell, England 
complains that the Lancashire mills can’t 
get needed grades of American staple. 
It’s come to the point where a delega- 
tion of British spinners has set sail for 
these shores to talk to Sec. Wallace. 
This attracts much attention in the do- 
mestic cotton trade, for the English must 
get American cotton or convert their 
spindles to handle other growths—and 
once a spindle is converted it isn’t likely 
to be changed back for American cotton 


Wanted: More Protection 


Ir HAS BEEN APPARENT for a long time 
that several producers of fats and oils, 
notably cottonseed oil, would press for 
greater protection against imports. This 
has taken the form of a tax bill rider, 
submitted by Texas’ Sen. Connally. He 
asks that the excise tax on processing of 
foreign oils be raised from the present 3¢ 
a lb. to 5¢. This type of excise, of course, 
works the same as a tariff, and the plan 
met an unexpected obstruction when 
trade treaty-maker Hull came over from 
the State Department to tell a Senate 
committee that the rider interfered with 
his work. 


r 





The answer to such 
questions as these can 
be posted direct to 
your income tax re- 
turn: 





Total income and from 
what sources derived? 


What part of your in- 
vestment income is re- 
lieved of normal tax, 
paid at source? 


How much of your 
bond interest is tax-free? 


How much can you de- 
duct from income for 
prepaid interest? 


How much profit or 
loss on securities sold? 


How long was the se- 
curity held? (To deter- 
mine taxable status of 
the profit or loss.) 





















Avoid trouble- 
SAVE Tl M E some details of 
looking up information for your income 
tax return next year — throughout the 
year save unnecessary trips to your safe 
deposit box — simply enter investment 
transactions as they occur on the pre- 
pared forms in this handy /oose /eaf Se- 
curity Record. It records where securities 
are kept, description, amount, maturity, 
interest or dividend dates, prices paid 
or received, when and where purchased 
or sold, taxable status, etc. Durable 
binder containing sufficient blank forms 
for ordinary holdings will be sent upon 
request without obligation. Ask for 
Security Record Book B)-48. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREBT 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Divipenpd Norice 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
70¢ per share 
COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable March 


31, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1939 


E. A. BaILey 


ii March I, 1939 Treasurer ff) 




















Fe 
Save Handling Expense 
t inate all unnecessary handling 
and rehandling, piling and repiling with a 
BARRETT NIFTY LIFTER 
Ideally suited to small businesses not requiring 
a Lift-truck System and yet, desiring some 
thing more efficrent than ordinary floor trucks 


Made in varwus sizes and capacities. To prove 















s adaptalniitty we w ship one on 15 days 
FREE TRIAL—WRITE 


Barreti-Cravens Company 
3266 West 301h Street, Chicege 
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British Cheerful, 


F — Grim 


There is less talk of war, and business in England 
picks up. France starts airplane factory in Indo-China. 


Belgian crisis is serious. 


Tue ENGiIsH ARE INCURABLY sentimental. 
As spring draws nigh and larks begm to 
sing their souls are uplifted. In such a 
state they bask in the sunshine of im- 
mediacies, ignoring any future that ap- 
pears too black. These elements enter 
into the present state of the British 
commercial and industrial mind. The 
stock market is moderately strong, re- 
armament is bringing an artificial flush 
to industry and labor, and great things 
are expected of impending trade dia- 
logues. 

The French are notoriously realistic. 
They look about them and while the 
present appears not too bad the future is 
threatening indeed. They are not hope- 
ful either on the long-term chances for 
trade or peace. Across the Alps there 
comes a booming as of Mussolini cele- 
brating his Spanish victory and rousing 
his millions to seek conquests at the ex- 
pense of France. Italians begin to echo 
the Hitler idea of a complete reshuffling 
of world colonies on a basis of European 
populations and birth rates. 

But there is less talk all around of war 
this spring. And that is something. 


French Military Plans 


Paris (Cable) —The French have estab- 
lished an airplane factory in French 
Indo-China and increased the number 
of local troops in a great effort to create 
a self-supporting defense. The signifi- 
cance of this effort lies in the economic 
and strategic threat of the Japanese 
occupation of Hainan Island and pene- 
tration of Siam, which has a standing 
army of 60,000, equipped and trained 
by the Japanese, with a war-time 
strength of 400,000. 

Siam is becoming economically de- 
pendent upon Japan in cotton, sugar, 
and mining. Japanese-sponsored labor 
troubles are a direct threat to British 
Burr 1. England is also concerned with 
the possible construction of a canal 
through the Kra Isthmus, which would 
neutralize the military value of Singa- 
pore. The 20-squadron airbase at Bang- 
kok is another threat. 

Rumanian Foreign Minister Gafencu’s 
visit to Poland resulted in the organ- 
ization of a defense against Drang nach 
Osten. The central European countries 
seem to be tired of receiving guns for 


their agricultural products, and wel- 
come the Anglo-French economical ar- 
rangements. 

Italian demands on France are ex- 
pected this month or next. In the mean- 
time, the French Socialists are advo- 
cating an international conference to 
settle the pending problems, but no 
such conference appears likely, as the 
Italian government has already mobil- 
ized 300,000 men. 

French economic conditions are im- 
proving gradually, with carloadings in 
the seventh week of the year 309,681, 
against 300,435 for the same week in 
1938; and with a 2,129,299 total for the 
first seven weeks, against 2,094,892 for 
the same period of the previous year. 
On Feb. 25 there were 414,491 unem- 
ployed, a decrease of 3,451 from the 
week before last, even though the sea- 
sonable influences ordinarily tend to- 
ward an increase in unemployment. 
Pressure on the Belga continues and the 
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Belgian political crisis, enhanced by | |i 
Flemish question, is serious 


Britain More Cheerful 
Lonpon (Cable)—The slight bu: 


improvement in England, the trend ‘o. 
ward a better economic position jy 
France, and the encouraging fea 
of British trade talks (especially » ith 
Germany) beget a cheerful atmosp 
The substantial progress in rearman 


despite blunders, is another source of 
optimism, and many development p)ans 
are being discussed. 

The stock exchange was. not ry 


active early in the week, but prices 
were stable all around and the latest 
employment figures are encouraging. 1 hie 
general improvement in employment }ias 
been especially good in the building 
trades, agriculture, and engineering 
with the total number of unemploved 
below that of January. 

As a result of the coal agreement \ ith 
Germany, British coal exports are ex 
pected to improve about another 8,(()()- 
000 tons annually. The details of the 
agreement are not yet available, but 
value rather than quantity is under- 
stood to be its basis. It is rumored 
that Franco plans to import an aidii- 
tional 7,500,000 bu. of wheat from the 
Argentine; one estimate of his total re- 
quirements is 50,000,000 bu. 

A Labor member of Parliament alleges 
that firms receiving armament contracts 
have been approached for donations to 
the government party funds. This has 
been indignantly denied by several lea: 
ing armament makers. 





Germany's Spring Fair 





Germany’s traditional trade barom- 
eter, the annual Leipzig Fair, opened 
this week in the midst of a vigorous 
German drive for exports. There are 
9,894 exhibitors this year—382 more 


Burow* 
than in 1938, and, for the first time 
in some 700 years, none are Jewish 
—even the textile and clothing 
trades having been thoroughly 
“Aryanized” since last year. 








~-~- 5 & 4 
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Brazil-U.S. Deal 


Agreement includes means 
of solving exchange problems, and 
promoting American goods. 


In WASHINGTON THIS WEEK government 
fiicials reached an agreement with Os- 
waldo Aranha, Brazilian foreign minis- 
ter, on methods for blocking totalitarian 
ambitions in his country and increasing 
\merican aid to Brazil’s economy. The 
first step involves the untangling of Bra- 
zil’s snarled finances and credits for im- 
mediate American imports. Long-range 
plans include development of Brazilian 
raw materials that can be exported to the 
U. S. without upsetting domestic items. 


In the first instance there is a four- 
point accord: (1) a credit of about $20,- 
000,000 to unfreeze Brazil's 
and permit payments now in arrears to 
American business; (2) credit to Ameri- 
can exporters by the Export-Import 
Bank to promote sales to Brazil—partic- 
ularly of railroad and other transporta- 
tion equipment—without further compli- 
cating exchange; (3) creation of a cen- 
tral bank in Brazil, similar to our Federal 
Reserve System, to stabilize the national 
currency and foreign exchange (President 
Roosevelt will ask Congress to place at 
the disposal of this bank $50,000,000 in 
gold to be repaid from Brazil’s future 
gold production); (4) Brazil will resume 
payments on its debts to American bond- 
holders July 1. 


exchange 
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Beyond this, plans call for investment 
of dollars in Brazil specifically to encour 
age products that are non-competitive 
with our own. Removal of barriers that 
prevent transfer of earnings is expected 
to assure American capital 

Sprawled. luxuriously across the equa 
tor, Brazil is the tenderloin of the South 
American continent. Since its riches are 
hardly scratched, the incitation to Amer- 
ican investment is obvious. One plan un 
der discussion calls for a Brazilian-Amer 
ican company to promote non-compet) 
tive commodities. This isn’t as simple as 
it seems. 

We can’t be expected to drink much 
more of Brazil’s coffee and we can’t take 
any of her cotton because we have a 
surplus of our own that is giving Wash- 





Lerpzia (Cable)—Germany’s acknow- 
ledged necessity to “export or die” has 
made the 700-year-old Leipzig Trade 
Fair more of a national demonstration 
than ever before. There are about 
10,000 exhibitors, of whom 557 are for- 
eign. No one was surprised at the small 
showing of the United States. Allis- 
Chalmers is the only American company 
with a display. There are some 400 
American buyers among the thousands 
who tax the hospitality of the old town. 


Machines Speeded Up 


Hitler's dreams are evident in ma- 
chines that are shown. His determin- 
ation to put Germany on wheels fo- 
cuses interest on heavier equipment for 
the automotive industry. His intense 
drive for armaments has brought simi- 
lar developments into this field. The 
serious labor shortage is reflected in 
greater speed for machines and in more 
automatic control devices. Goering’s 
rationalization idea crops up in stand- 
ardization on fewer models in all lines 
—from huge machine tools to portable 
radios. 

Recent recruits to Greater Germany 
make a brave showing, Austria and 
the Sudeten have 500 exhibitors. They 
are mostly artistic specialties—fine 
glass, pottery, textiles, novelties, gifts. 

The fair management has set its 
sights for $250,000,000 of new business. 
But the small volume of potential U.S. 
orders is a grave concern to partici- 
pants. Also British buyers are holding 
back, in some lines, waiting for more 
acceptable terms that are expected from 
the pending Anglo-German trade talks. 
There are numerous buyers from the 
Baltic and from the Balkan states. 
Swedish visitors made the biggest gains. 





German exhibitors are eager to at- 
tend the big American machine tool 
show this year. They say, “It’s tops.” 
Several of the textile machinery exhib- 
itors will show in Philadelphia next 
month. They expect to sell new designs 
in speedier looms and machines that 
knit full-fashioned hosiery in one op- 
eration. 

As in former years, Leipzig’s colonial 
exhibition emphasizes the Reich's de- 
termination to regain German colonies 
and to plan for their development. 
A huge map shows the former African 
possessions, their possibilities and their 
needs. It is significant that the ex- 
hibit also includes the former Pacific 
colonies, though these are not stressed 
so blatantly, because of the loose anti- 
Russian tie with Japan. 

Gray old Leipzig is enjoying fully its 
annual period of gaiety and prosperity. 
Middle-aged buyers and their wives do 
the Lambeth Walk in the streets at 
night. Many of them are fat, all of 
them cheerful. The beer and coffee 
spots are packed. 


Young Man’s Country 

Germany has become definitely a 
young man’s country. The work tempo 
is terrific and the effect of the strain 
is evident. Regimentation is necessarily 
extending in production, labor, and con- 
sumption. Because of the labor short- 
age, workers are being shifted from 
non-essential to essential trades. Inde- 
pendent artisans and experienced men 
in retail activities are being combed 
out, and forced to accept jobs in 
factories. 

Eighty per cent of the tremendous 
building program is for the govern- 
ment. Straw is now being added to 


Germany Is on Display at Leipzig 


Business Week’s Foreign Editor, visiting Trade Fair on European 
trip, finds Reich’s strength and weakness both revealed there 


and coal derivatives as a base 
for new synthetic textiles. Radios have 
been greatly cheapened by 
ment order but are still much more 
expensive than in the U.S. The Volks- 
wagen (low-priced automobile for the 
mass market) will 
production for another year 
ditioning for public buildings is 
spreading rapidly. There is much emer- 
gency construction, such as diesel hook- 
lines for quick 
of failure 


wood 


govern 


not be in volume 


Air con- 


ups to local power 


automatic supply in case 
by central stations. Railroads are down 
at heel, showing the effects of over 
work without sufficient replacement of 


rolling stock 


Market Continues Bearish 


Purchase of the 
sellschaft, of famous 
iron ore deposits, by the 
Steel Works marks a 
stage in the spectacular expansion of 


Alpine Montange- 
owner Austrian 
Hermann 
Goering new 
this giant Reich-owned steel concern 

Despite declarations of higher divi- 
dends by the Dresdner Bank and vari- 
ous industrial corporations for last year, 
the stock market 
The answer is the growing confiscation 
of profits by taxes. The 
Stahlwerke, Germany's 
company, paid 150,000,000 marks taxes 
in 1938, against 90,000,000 for the pre- 
vious year. 


continues bearish 
Vereinigte 


biggest steel 


It has just been revealed that gov- 
ernment banks are unable to dispose 
of 200,000,000 marks’ worth of securi- 
ties taken from Jews as payments on 
account for their 1,000,000,000 marks 
“contribution.” In the present narrow 
market for securities, the liquidation 
of even a part of such great holdings 
would create a disastrous price slump. 
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NEW 





McGRAW-HILL 





BOOKS 





1. MAKING THE 
ANNUAL REPORT 
SPEAK FOR INDUSTRY 


Compiled by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. A study of the new trend 
in annual reporting to stockholders, em- 
ployees, and the general public, this book 
shows you how to “humanize” and “mod- 
ernize”’ your annual operating and financial 
statements. 187 pages, illustrated, $4.00. 


2. LAYOUTS AND 
LETTERHEADS 


By Paul Carlyle, Guy Oring, and Herbert 
S. Richland. A practical tntroduction to 
the art of layout and a source book of 
ideas and examples for all concerned with 
the creation of layouts for advertisements, 
folders, and letterheads. 152 pages, illus- 
trated, $5.00, 


3. BUSINESS 
STATISTICS 


By John R. Riggleman, Consulting Statis- 
ticlan, and Ira N. Frisbee, University of 
California. For the business man who 
judges the value of statistics according to 
their usefulness in securing practical re- 
sults. A full study of statistical techniques 
with emphasis upon solving practical prob- 
lems. 2nd Edition, 790 pages, illustrated, 


$4.00. 


4. THE HANDBOOK OF 
ADVERTISING 


Edited by Weiss, 
Kendall and Lar- 
rabee. Eighteen 
advertising special- 
ists present bril- 
liant treatments 
of current adver- 
tising problems, 
techniques, and 
principles, ‘‘Com- 
plete up - to-the- 
minute, and signif- 
icant.”’ — rron’s. 
530 pages, 6x9, 
$5.00. 





10 Days Examination on Approval 
SSSSSESSSESSSEEEEET ESE SSS See eeeeeeeee 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. C. 


Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay 
for the books, plus few cents postage, or return 
them postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accom 
panied by remittance.) 


1 2 3 4 





Address ... 
City an State 22... cceccccecerececccesenss . 


POsitiom 2... . cee ccc ccecceeeeeseccensess 


Company .... B.W. 3-11-39 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. & Canada only) 











| ington officials bad dreams. Rubber is a 


natural. It is fascinating to speculate on 
bringing home this prodigal (the rubber 
tree is a native of Brazil) from the Far 
East, especially since the U. S. is by far 
the heaviest consumer. But even with 
perfected types of trees and proven soils, 
it takes seven years or more to bring in 
cultivated production. 

Brazilian manganese is of high quality 
and the U. S. might shift some of its 
imports that now come from Russia and 
Cuba (page 16). Brazil possesses other 
metals in unknown abundance. The 
country could multiply its quinine out- 
put; most of our supplies of this drug 
now come from the Dutch East Indies. 
Hard wood is specifically mentioned in 
the Aranha agreement, and there are nu- 
merous tropical oils which Brazil could 
produce with the proper investment for 
growing and processing. 

U. S. officials were surprised to learn 
that Brazil doesn’t want any more Amer- 
ican branch plants, either. She declares 
that these factories use mostly imported 
materials and usually after they get going 
the owners commence agitation for lower 


| tariffs. 


Canadian Health Aid 


Government leans toward 


| insurance plan. May also favor 


crop compensation. 


Orrawa—State medicine is barred from 
any social reform program for Canada, 
but the Ottawa Government is prepared 
to consider contributary health insur- 
ance in conjunction with the provinces. 
Ruling out state medicine, Health Min- 
ister C. G. Power estimates the cost 
at $250,000,000 a year, which is beyond 
Federal means. 

At the same time, Parliament has 
consented to consider a crop insurance 
proposal for the western wheat belt. It 
would apply to the 1940 crop initially. 
As a direct insurance plan the proposal 
will not be adopted, but something in 


the way of compensation for crop fail- 


ure is likely to be included in the agri- 
cultural assistance program to be spon- 
sored by the federal government. 

Ontario motorists may be called on 
to bolster declining provincial revenues 
through an increase in the gasoline tax. 
Legislation to this effect is expected 
during the session of the provincial 
Legislature opening this week. The tax 
is now 6¢ a gal. An increase of 2¢ would 
add $6,000,000 to the proceeds. 

Firmer control by the publicly owned 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. of private 
station hook-ups may result from a cur- 
rent battle before a parliamentary com- 
mittee over C.B.C.’s refusal to sell net- 


| work time for broadcasting of opinions 
on controversial questions. C.B.C, is de- 


fending before the committee its recent 
ban on a series of talks by George 
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Unsinkable 





ans nue ites aoese 


! 
' 
' 


Internat 
The Cristobal, last of the three “* 
sinkable” ships built for the Pana 
Railroad Steamship Line, slides « 
of her wooden cradle at Quincy, 
Mass. The Cristobal and her sister 
ships, the Panama and the Anc 
are the first ships to be completely 
equipped with the latest fire-re 
ing facilities, in accordance wit) 
federal specifications set up after t 
Morro Castle and Mohawk disast: 





McCullagh, millionaire Toronto news- 
paper publisher. McCullagh was able to 
broadcast his talks only by supplying 
records to individual stations. C.B< 

claims it is following the example of the 
United States commercial chains in re- 
fusing to permit wealthy persons or cor- 
porations to have the advantage of 
buying broadcast time at will to exploit 
their views. The parliamentary commi! 
tee is virtually certain to uphold C.B. 

policy. 


Steel Box Cars Ordered 


Three big Canadian steel companies 
benefit by equipment orders placed by 
Canadian National Railways. The com- 
panies are Eastern Car Co. of New Glas 
gow, Nova Scotia; Canada Car & 
Foundry Co., Montreal; and National 
Steel Car Co., Hamilton. The individual 
orders are for between 625 and 725 
steel box cars. The amount involved is 
upwards of $6,000,000. 

Standard Oil of California has entered 
Alberta’s Turner Valley field through an 
operating arrangement with Home Oil 
Co. of Vancouver. The California com- 
pany will finance the Canadian com- 
pany’s drilling operations in Alberta. 
Home Oil controls about 10,000 acres of 
the field, some of it in the newly opened 
and potentially rich northern area. The 
arrangement will promote further devel- 
opment in the Alberta oil industry. I: 
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will mean stronger competition for Im- 
perial Oil and British American Oil 
which are prominently identified with the 
field. 

Definite interest by the British Gov- 
ernment in Alberta oil is not yet forth- 
coming. To ensure this interest, the 
product of the field will have to be made 
suitable for use in the navy. It does 
not yet meet the navy’s requirements. 


Sudeten Germans Admitted 


Canada is not lowering its immigra- 
tion bars in favor of Europe’s political 
refugees but the Ottawa Government 
has tentatively consented to the ad- 
mission of 3,000 Sudeten Germans on 
condition that they come financially 
equipped to engage in farming, The 
understanding is that each Sudeten set- 
tler will have a minimum of $1,500, The 
Czecho-Slovakian government is provid- 
ing the financial requirements under the 
recent British loan. Most of the settlers 
will go to the Peace River area in north- 
ern Alberta. 

Parliament may be dissolved soon after 
the completion of the visit of the king 
and queen in June. This would mean 
that the bulk of the government’s legis- 
lative program would be suspended until 
after a general election in August or 
September. 

Canada’s former minister to Washing- 
ton, W. D. Herridge, is attempting to 
organize a new political party pledged 
to monetary reform and other “new 
deal” innovations. 


Barco Oil Triumph 


Texaco and Socony soon 
will make deliveries from huge 
Colombian field. 


A ravorire Wau Srreer legend con- 
cerns the time when Gen. Virgilio Barco 
came from Colombia to New York to 
peddle one of the world’s greatest un- 
developed oil fields. It relates that in 
1907 the swarthy old warrior appeared 
at 26 Broadway and ordered the outer 
minions to usher him in to John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., then active in the man- 
agement of Standard Oil. The general’s 
outlandish costume and his strange ac- 
convinced the strong-arm men 
that here was just another bug. With a 
Heave! and a Ho! they tossed the gen- 
eral out into Broadway. When Barco 
regained his speech he swore that he 
would never sell his concession to 
Standard Oil. 

Sometime in May, oil from the Barco 
concession is expected to flow through 
a new pipeline to tidewater and place 
another major field in world production 
picture. The elder Rockefeller is gone. 
So is Gen. Virgilio Barco, which perhaps 
is just as well. For the joint owners of 
the development are the Texas Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum, a Standard Qil unit 


cents 


with headquarters at historic 26 Broad- 
way. 

Gen. Barco got the 500,000-acre con 
cession from the grateful 
Colombia for his services in the revolu 
tion of 1900. The field is in eastern Co 
lombia cut off from the world by moun- 
tains and jungles. Its development is an 
epic in dollars and deeds. Estimates of 
the cost before the first oil is delivered 
run as high as $40,000,000. 

Huffy Gen. Barco first closed a deal 
with Carib Syndicate, Ltd., a group out- 
side the oil industry. There were sev- 
eral shifts of followed by a 
revised concession agreement which gave 


citizens of 


interests 


the Colombian government a better deal. 
In 1935, Texaco and Socony-Vacuum 
jointly paid $12,500,000 for 79% own- 
ership and subsequently they bought the 
remaining 21% interest for $2,050,000 
Cost of the 260-mile pipeline from field 
and terminals at Covenas on the Atlantic 
will be about $12,000,000. Pumping sta- 
tions lift the oil to mountain altitudes 





Labor Census 


ee) ee ee ee | 


Leopold 
The shortage of skilled labor in Japan 
means that a skilled worker can, and 
often does, get wages ten times as 
high as an office clerk. Now the gov- 
ernment is taking skilled labor in 
tow. First move in that direction is 
shown in the Welfare Dept. poster 
above, which calls all skilled workers 
to report their abilities to the gov- 
ernment census bureau. Before long 
the government's going to make use 
of its new power to fix maximum 
wages, compel industrial plants to 
train workers at their own expense, 
and assign skilled workers to such 
jobs as the government may choose. 


Business {broad i) 


whence it flows to the sea by gravity 

Because of the savage terrain and its 
inhabitants, the line is said to have been 
the most difficult 
of construction of its kind in the world 
Airplanes were used extensively 
The Colombian 
government aided ‘the project wherever 


hazardous and piece 
to get 


in equipment and men 


possible and the workmen employed were 
But Ww ild 


everything in 


mostly Colombian citizens. 


Indians thereabout did 
their power to hinder operations 

Little is known of these tribes because 
rebuffed 


arrows. The natives are just as cruel now 


investigators have been with 
as they were in the old days when they 
proved too tough even for the Spanish 
conquistadores. What little information 
there is has been gathered from planes 
It is said that the Indians killed 15 oil 
company employees during the past 10 
Another 
jungle which luxuriates in a rainfall of 


years. enemy is the tropical 
250 inches (over 20 ft.) annually 

The 12-inch 
fought through to completion will deliver 
to the $5,000 bbl. of 
crude daily. It will be sent to distant 
refineries in tankers. Texaco and Socony 


pipeline that has been 


ocean terminal 


will share the rewards of supplying a 
diminishing commodity to a constantly 
increasing world demand. 





FOREIGN ANGLES 





France Tempts Franco 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS in Spain, running 
into many billions of francs, intensify 
the headaches that follow the Franco 
victory. Spain drew heavily on French 
capital for developing railroads, mines, 
utilities, banking, manufacturing indus- 
tries. Now that diplomatic 
have been established with Burgos, an 


relations 


attempt will be made to salvage French 
holdings. Paris is tempting the Franco 
regime with offers of big loans. These 
have the double purpose of enabling 
the French to consolidate new advances 
with old investments and to wean Spain 
from dependence on Hitler and Musso- 
lini. French papers that only 
France and England have sufficient re- 
sources to finance the reconstruction. 


declare 


Latin America Tunes Out 


Puiuie L. Barsovur, of National Broad- 
casting Co.’s international division, told 
the Export Advertising Association in 
New York last week that 
are unduly alarmed over German and 
Italian propaganda in South America 
The Italian Fascists 
their short-wave 
America not because of opposition but 
indifference 


Americans 


abandoned 
Latin 


have 
broadcasts to 
because of the bored with 
which they were received. He said that 
the Nazis were continuing their effort 
but that the blatant character of the 
programs often antagonizes listeners. 
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Machines 


Standard Brands, famous packers of 
Chase and Sanborn Coffee, Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, and other foods, use Frick 
Refrigeration for such varied services as 
air conditioning, cooling drinking water, 
making ice, keeping ca fresh, and 
doing process, freezing, and research 
work. 

Frick Refrigeration is as adaptable to 
your needs as electricity! Get informa- 
tion now on what it can do for you: 
write 

















| consider group insurance a sound 


business investment 


x *k * 
BUILD EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
WITH GROUP INSURANCE 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 
Division will gladly give you up-to- 
the-minute information on employee 
insurance and explain how it can be 
fitted to your Company. 





All forms of group insur- 
ance: Life—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . . . Conan. 
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nc 


BARRETT-CRAVENS CO.. piqentoosé 
Agency—Epwin J. HeIMER CO. 


a & HOWELL CO 


..45 


42 


..49 


ency—H@NRI, Hurst & McDONALD, Inc. 


Saperesses. mouerenas LOAN CORP.. 
Agency—Doremus & 


BROWN 4& BIGELOW 
Agency—Bronson West 


SUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC.... 
Agency—WitlLiaM & SayLor, Inc. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES.... 
gency—Rosert St. CLaim Co., Inc. 


Cuero ET MOTOR Divisi 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES. "CORP... 
Agency—CaMPBELL-EwaLp Co., Inc. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. 
Agency—KIRKGASSER-Daew Co. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. 
Agency—MecCann-Enickson, Inc, 


DOUBLE-h-EAR CO. 
Agency—Hart LEuMAN 


FRICK CO...... pie 
Agency- WAYNESBORO ADVERTISING AGENCY 


FRIGIDAIRE Ores 
GENERAL MOTORS S GALES CORP. 
Agency— Ay & Tom 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 
Agency—GARDNER ADVERTISING Ct 


GEnenAL ELECTRIC Ce... 
gency—BaTTEN, Bart 
OSBORN, Inc 


DcRstTine & 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC... 
Agency—AnTucR Kvupnek, Inc 


GULF OIL CORP.-GULF REFINING CO. 
Agency—-Youne & Resicam, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC. wonedeeued 
Agency—DorEemes & Co. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. — 
Agency—BaTTEN, BaRTON, DuRSTINE & 
Osporen, Inc. 


COOTER. GAVE RID. . onc ccccscccccccsceccccocss 
Agency—GaRDNER ADVERTISING Co. 


-55 


.-12 


--39 


54 


49 


HOTEL NEW YORKER....... 
Agency—Maxon, Inc, 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
Agency-——Josern R. Geaper Co. 


KOPPERS CO. 
Agency—KeTOHUM, MacLeop & Grove, In 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Agency—E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORP. 
Agency-—CoOwan & Dencier, Inc 


anert ane CASUALTY CO. 
Agency—J. M. Matugs, In« 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Agency—Oscoop ROBERTS & AssOciATES 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Agency——ALLEY & Ricwarps Co. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.. 
Agency—CaRTER-THOMSON Co., IN 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER- 
ng, eRPnerrers , 


Agency—GEARE MARSTON, Inc 


NEENAH PAPER CO. 
Agency—PAacKaRD ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Agency—Logp & Tuomas 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Agency—CEciL & Prespeey, IN« 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP. 
Agency—ALLeY & RICHARDS CO 


POWERS REGULATOR Co. 
gency—Ear_e Lupoin, In« 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


‘ec. & Prespe ery, Inc 


THE PULLMAN CO. 
Agency——CHARLES DANIEL Frey Co 


Remeron. RAND. INC. rd 
Agency—LEEFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO 
Agency——HorrmMan & YORK 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 4th ( 
Agency—J. STIRLING GETCHELL, INC 


sourmenn CALIFORNIA EDISON CO., 


Agency ‘Mayers Co., Inc 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, INC... 
Agency-—WENDELL P. CoLton Co 


WARNER & SWASEY CO. 2nd Cover 
Agency—Tue Griswo_v-Esuteman Co 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
Agency—MCCANN-ERICKSON, IN 
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Portrait 

Recentty, the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, better known as 
the Monopoly Investigation, has been 
probing the insurance business. Thus 
far, it has developed no very exciting 
morsels such as are supposed to delight 
the probing statesman. This may be be- 
cause, ever since the days of the Arm- 
strong Committee, insurance officials 
have leaned over backward in their effort 
to stay in the clear. Young Charles Evans 
Hughes was counsel to that committee, 
and his performance in that capacity 
helped the companies to establish the 
high standards that have since prevailed. 

Not long ago, for example, the trustees 
of one company caught themselves off 
first base in a matter of high ethics and 
proceeded forthwith to deal with them- 
selves in summary fashion. 

It appears that the trustees thought 
it would be very nice to have hanging 
in the company’s home office a good 
portrait of their president. So they duly 
voted $3,500 to retain the services of a 
first-class painter. The portrait was 
painted and delivered. About this time, 
the executive committee got around to 
reviewing the outlay, took it up with 
the law department and reached the 
devastating conclusion that the trustees 
had no right to spend the company’s 
money on a portrait of its president, 
however handsome he might be. 

So each trustee was allowed to draw 
his check for about $150 as his pro-rata 
contribution for the portrait. Since the 
trustees are paid $100 a year for their 
services, each of them spent a year and 
a half in servitude to pay for his lapse. 
Says one of them: “There have been no 
more oil-paintings bought.” 


Question 
Wuite we're on the subject of TNEC 
and the insurance companies, there’s 


another little matter. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are pinching their pay-envelopes 
every month to keep up their insurance 
payments. Many of them have been 
doing it for a long time. They expect to 
be doing it for some time longer. Some 
of them are looking forward to the day 
when their policies will bring them the 
ease and security for which they now 
deny themselves. Millions of others see 
those policies as their one bulwark 
against want if they should lose their 
breadwinners. To these millions, the fig- 
ures on those insurance policies represent 
their all; they are the symbols of their 
present sacrifice and ultimate hope. 
Now it’s quite possible that many of 
these people are interested in all the 
information that TNEC is bringing out 





about the insurance business. They all 
should be, for they have a heavy stake 
in the business. It is possible, too, that 
the findings of the committee will help 
to answer any questions these people 
may have in their minds as to the process 
of investing the money they pay in the 
form of premiums. 

But there’s one question about these 
insurance policies that will not and can- 
not be answered by TNEC, no matter 
how deeply it probes into the insurance 
business. And I have a hunch that, to 
millions of American policy-holders, that 
question is infinitely more vital than any 
that the TNEC probers may ask. If it 
isn’t, it should be; and sooner or later 
it will be. It is simply this: 

“How much will my policy be worth 
to me when the time comes that I must 
depend on it?” 

Not in dollars, of course. We can as- 
sume that the beneficiaries will receive 
the number of dollars named in the 
policies. But what will those dollars be 
worth? How much will they buy? Will 
the $20,000 that I get buy the little 
place in the country that I had in mind 
when I took out the policy, and through 
the years that I've been paying on it? 
Or shall I have to be content with a 
$10,000 or a $5,000 or a $2,000 place— 
if any? Will the $200-a-month retirement 
benefit enable me to live on a $200-a- 
month basis as I knew it when I signed 
up? Or will it mean no more than a 850 
or a $25 scale when the time comes that 
I must quit work and live on it? Those 
are the questions that you would find 
graven on the minds of the American 
people, if you could look into them. 

And TNEC isn’t going to answer those 
questions. They cannot be answered by 
either the insurance companies or those 
who are investigating them. Those ques- 
tions must be asked of the men who are 
responsible for the fiscal policies of the 
federal government. They should be di- 
rected to those who so confidently assure 
us that it is perfectly safe for us to go 
on piling deficit upon deficit as we have 
been doing. It is those men who hold in 
their hands the answer to those vital 
questions. Maybe they're right; maybe 
they know what they are doing and will 
apply their theories wisely. This com- 
ment is not intended to debate those 
theories. 

It is intended merely to note that the 
one question of greatest import to the 
American policy-holder has little bearing 
on the management of the insurance 
companies. It has to do with the buying 
power of the dollar at the time of ma- 
turity. And that is being determined 
elsewhere than in the insurance 


panies or in the TNEC. 
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Figures on the Table 


Tas CORPORATION has come a long way since Robert- 
Joseph Pothier, the great French jurist of the 18th 
century, observed that la société was an enterprise 
having “a common end, which is to acquire property 
and to realize profits—the association of the parties 
being only a means to this end.” Profit is still the 
great yardstick, but the growth of corporations into 
huge aggregations of capital and labor exerting tre- 
mendous social forces has made it necessary for them 
to gauge their actions by other measures as well. 

Lately, particularly in the last decade, new phrases 
have come into our talk of corporations; corporation 
reports themselves diverge from financial paths to 
pursue the discussion of such terms as “public rela- 
tions” and “social responsibility.” Some of these 
started as political catchwords; most of them have 
developed as natural concepts of our changed times. 
Their use is recognition of the fact that the modern 
corporation has had to transcend its function as a 
producer and seller for profit. American and British 
writers have had ample occasion to observe—and 
examples to prove—that the corporation has become 
an influence on society as well as an organism influ- 
enced and molded by society. 


I. RECENT YEARS the corporation has been released 
from bonds in a way that has enabled it, more and 
more, to consider the general welfare, rather than 
immediate profits. As its shares have become widely 
distributed, the separation of management from owner- 
ship, while not an unmixed blessing, has contributed to 
this greater freedom. As Berle and Means put it in 
“The Modern Corporation and Private Property,” 
“the controlling groups (management) have in their 
own interest broken the bars of traditions which require 
that the corporation be operated solely for the benefit 
of owners of passive property,” and, as a consequence, 
the control groups have “cleared the way for the claims 
of a group far wider than either the owners or the 
control.” In other words, society. 

Thus the managements of corporations are placed 
in a position where they can ignore immediate profit 
for the longer-term profit of discharging a social 
responsibility. In the days of Bet-a-Million Gates, a 
profit was a profit, and no profit was small enough to 
be ignored. If insistence on a contract would break a 
supplier, you let him go broke. Today an adjustment 
would be made on such a contract. Modern manage- 
ment has a different idea of what constitutes good busi- 


ness for an organization operating within the social 
structure. 


| Bustness Weex has had an excellent 
opportunity to observe at close quarters the workings 
of this new concept of corporate good business. As 
part of a program of extensive research designed to 
shed more light on the business cycle, its staff econo- 
mist has been seeking highly confidential figures from 
leading corporations. These are figures over whiose 
disclosure the New York Stock Exchange has battled 
with its listed companies in times past. Even today 
they will be made available to outsiders for very few 
purposes, 

However, it has not taken long to find out that most 
corporation heads are so much interested in learning 
more about the business cycle, the better to control it, 
that they are willing and, in some cases, anxious to 
supply the data needed for this purpose. As a conse- 
quence, it is possible that figures which were once upon 
a time considered very private property will be made 
available for an economic study devoted to the guid- 
ance of business as a whole. 

The reasoning of these corporation executives runs 
like this: We are operating industrial organizations 
in a vastly complicated industrial society. We cannot 
operate them competently and with reasonable safety 
unless we know more about the ups and downs of busi- 
ness. If the proper use of our figures, in combination 
with those of other corporations, will help to light up 
the darkness, then we'll disclose them. 

In other words, the chief executives of progressive 
corporations are today identifying themselves, not 
with their companies alone, but with the whole private 
enterprise system, whose best defense is a clear under- 
standing of the complexities and possibilities of its 
own machinery. 
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